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THE PARLEMENT OF FOULES REVISITED 
By Bertranp H. Bronson 


It is well to remind ourselves from time to time that the 
dates which most of us assign with unthinking confidence to 
plot the chronology of Chaucer’s literary progress are for the 
most part grounded on nothing firmer than plausible conjecture. 
We find it all too easy to think of his French, Italian, and 
English “ periods” as a series of suites inhabited in turn by 
the poet, each with a self-locking door that closed behind him, 
not to be re-opened; and like town councilmen we attach 
memorial plates with the dates of occupancy. It would be 
juster to think of him as having the run of the whole series in 
the last decade and a half of his life, and as passing back and 
forth from one to another as he saw fit. 

There is certainly evidence enough that Chaucer himself did 
not feel that he had forever closed the door with each new ad- 
vance on earlier practice; nor is there any indication that he felt 
he had outgrown his past achievements. If he began with 
“ balades, roundels, virelayes ”’ of love, he continued to write Jeux 
d’esprit in the lighter lyric forms up to the last years, and most of 
what has survived in that kind from his hand is demonstrably 
late. Obviously, he was not prejudiced against the narratives 
that we suppose early, so much even as to feel that they were 
anomalous or inappropriate in the up-to-date Canterbury 
frame. We impute our “ modern ” responses to Chaucer when 
reading the more “ archaic ” tales; but he himself assigned them 
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places in his greatest masterpiece—surely a critical judgment 
of his mature mind. He not only wrote the dream-vision Pro- 
logue to the Legend of Good Women after—so we believe— 
completing the Troilus, but took it up and re-worked it after 
the death of Queen Anne in June, 1394. This fact does not 
suggest either that he regarded the form as outmoded, or that 
he himself had lost active interest in it at a time when he was 
already engaged in the composition of his maturest work. Pro- 
fessor Tatlock may latterly have found few to agree with his 
opinion that the Troilus may probably antedate The Hous of 
Fame: nevertheless, he is right to insist that there is nothing 
inherently unnatural in such a sequence. And are we not naive 
to assume that Chaucer had to take a trip to Italy before the 
Italian influence could begin to be felt in his writing? We seem, 
in fact, to have fallen victims to the scholarly instinct for 
tidiness and neat arrangement in separate compartments. 

To bring these generalizations to a head: what evidence 
supports the generally accepted view that The Parlement of 
Foules was written in 1381-82? It is limited, factually, to the 
following points. First, the poem is written in rime royal, not 
octosyllabics and not pentameter couplets, and reflects Chau- 
cer’s reading among the Italian as well as the French poets. 
Second, the famous stanza invoking Cytherea is believed to 
indicate a position of the planet Venus which was most closely 
approximated—though never reached for Londoners—in the 
Spring (April-May) of the years 1366, 1374, 1382, 1390, 1398. 
The first two dates are thought too early in Chaucer’s literary 
career, the last two too late. On this simple basis all the 
scholarly hypotheses depend, and, although no convincing his- 
torical parallel has yet been discovered for the supposed alle- 
gory, these hypotheses by a circular influence react upon the 
dubious evidence just stated, to create an almost universal con- 
fidence that the date of composition has been, if roughly, yet 
securely established. 

It is worth insisting, therefore, that nothing of the sort has 
been accomplished. If for the sake of immediate argument we 
accept the astronomical evidence as bona fide—an acceptance 
which we shall later have to withdraw—nothing in the sum of 
what we know of Chaucer would make it impossible for him 
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to have written a poem like this in any of the years mentioned | 
above, although probability is overstrained by a date as early 
as 1366, and the specific reference in the LGW seems to preclude 
so late a date as the last of the series. But by 1374, Chaucer 
was already thirty years old; he had already had an unusually 
wide and cosmopolitan experience of life; had been abroad 
several times, and was fresh from a fairly long sojourn in Italy. 
Can it fairly be imagined that his intellectual and artistic 
growth, although favored by his own quickness, and by his 
opportunities for association with the most cultivated of his 
contemporaries of several countries, had been so retarded as to 
put the composition of this work beyond his powers at that 
date? If so, we should have cause to wonder. Or look at the 
opposite possibility. Supposing that an occasion had arisen 
for such a piece, what is there to have prevented Chaucer, with 
his facility, from reverting to a genre which he had mastered 
earlier, which contemporary poets were still practising as a 
vital and living form, and which future poets would not have 
discarded for another century and more? Short of arguing 
that he did write the work in 1398, we remember that in the 
LGW he was working in the love-vision tradition at least as 
late as 1394-95; and there is nothing in the literary, or social, 
or personal situation to preclude Chaucer from writing, or 
re-casting, a piece of this kind even up to the end of his life. 

The possibility of revision must be faced, although it greatly 
complicates the question. Still allowing the invocation to Venus 
its face value, nothing, when we look at the context, is more 
obvious than that it may be an interpolation almost paren- 
thetical. For consider: up to this point in the poem we have 
heard briefly, first, of the astonishing power of Love, conceived 
as a masculine tyrant, a lord and sire arbitrary and prone to 
cruel anger. Next, we have learned of the poet’s reading the 
Dream of Scipio, which dealt above all with the merit of a life 
of public service and the rewards after death. Next, we have 
heard of Scipio’s appearing in a dream to Chaucer himself, and 
saying: 

Thow hast the so wel born 


In lokynge of myn olde bok to-torn, . . 
That somdel of thy labour wolde I quyte. 
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Remove the invocatory stanza, which immediately succeeds, 
and the poem continues without the slightest visible seam: 


This forseyde Affrican me hente anon, 
And forth with hym unto a gate broughte 
Ryght of a park walled with grene ston... 


Henceforward, we learn no more about Cytherea, invoked only 
to be supplanted by the presiding divinity of the poem, the 
goddess Nature. To be sure, Venus appears later in the temple, 
but with little more prominence than the crowd of personified 
abstractions about her, and notably diminished by Chaucer 
from Boceaccio’s voluptuous attention. Almost as much space 
goes to the god Priapus, who stands “in soverayn place ” to 
receive votive garlands. After this, wrangling and debate super- 
sede all other interests. At the end of the poem, the heroine of 
it repudiates service to Venus and Cupid; and the chorus of 
birds sings a little hymn, not to Venus, but to St. Valentine. 
Granted that the piece is about a love-suit, and that the other 
figures are ancillary to Love, we must yet admit that the overt 
role of the goddess is distinctly subordinate. Given other evi- 
dence of revision and change, it would be natural to infer that 
the invocatory stanza to Cytherea came in with such revision, 
and could therefore bear little weight as anchor for dating the 
poem as a whole. 

It should be observed, moreover, that the past tenses of the 
stanza themselves suggest a belated inspiration. Instead of 
invoking Venus at the opening— Thou who hast caused me to 
dream and whom I now see above me as I commence to write 
thy vision, be propitious, I pray thee, and favor my efforts! ’"— 
instead of so natural a prayer, the poet awkwardly indicates 
that he had begun his poem some while ago without any such 
appeal, although he had not failed at that time to observe the 
planet “ north-north-west.” This is surely very uncourtly, and 
looks like a lazy way of foisting in an invocation without re- 
writing, whether the idea occurred at first draft or later. 

But the flimsiness of this clue to a date becomes more glar- 
ingly apparent when we scrutinize the stanza for its meaning, 
both in statement and in context. What Chaucer says is, first, 
that Venus caused him to dream this dream, and, secondly but 
indirectly, that she was visible to him north-north-west when 
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he started to write it down. To the first assertion he adds a 
deprecatory phrase indicating that though he might seem an 
unlikely subject for her influence, she subdues with her firebrand 
whomsoever she pleases; thus glancing at his inability to be 
more than an observer in affairs of the heart: —a point made 
at the opening of the poem, and humorously resumed when a 
little later Scipio assures him in the dream that he need not 
fear to enter Love’s park, since he has apparently lost the 
capacity of responding to Love’s promptings. Scipio’s reassur- 
ance goes far to cancel the assertion that Venus had caused the 
dream; and, moreover, the poet has already proposed an alter- 
native suggestion, namely, that he may have dreamed of Scipio 
because he had been thinking so hard about him before falling 
asleep. These disclaimers are surely not to be ignored: the 
intention is clearly to suggest that Love and the poet are far 
apart; and we may take with reservations, therefore, the state- 
ment that his poem was written under the inspiration of Venus. 

But we learn from the astronomers that for the meridian of 
London the planet Venus never, in 1382 or any other year, came 
within 22 degrees of the position NNW. In strict accuracy, 
Chaucer does not positively say he saw her there: he says, “ Be 
my help as surely as I saw thee there ’—a sufficiently ambigu- 
ous ejaculation, if we consider the context and the fact that 
to see Venus actually NNW he would have had to sail all the 
way to the Shetland Islands. To suppose that he meant us 
to understand by this reference that he had made the voyage 
to the Shetlands in imagination, for reasons undeclared, is, 
however great a compliment to the auditor’s intelligence, to 
our notion the very ecstasy of conjecture. We may agree, how- 
ever, that, in view of the astronomical facts, he can hardly have 
meant to be understood literally. And by this we would say, 
not that he intended us to understand that NNW, if not scienti- 
fically exact, was accurate enough for poetry, but that he meant 
something quite different. 


* There is a troublesome awkwardness in his syntax, however we punctuate. Robin- 
son stops with an exclamation point after best, and Skeat with a semi-colon; but it 
might be better to use a comma at that point to indicate a closer relation between 


the adjacent clauses: “for thou mayst help me best, as surely as I saw thee” &c. 
Skeat understands the passage in another sense: “As wisly as ..., when... , so 
yif me. ...” And Robinson, though he prints a colon after write, appears to take 


the meaning in the same way. 
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That he meant something quite different I took occasion to 
propose some years ago, in an earlier paper on this poem.’ I 
then suggested that he might be slyly implying an opposite 
sense, ironically indicating how far the poem really was from 
the conventional love-vision. Without abandoning that general 
point of view, I would now offer an alternative interpretation, 
the simplicity of which is perhaps the reason for its not having 
been, to my knowledge, at least, suggested long ago. When 
Chaucer refers to the positions of heavenly bodies, he plots 
them with reference to the celestial globe, in terms of zodiacal 
signs, ares, degrees, and so forth. The reference to NNW, on 
the contrary, is not celestial, properly speaking, but terrestrial. 
NNW is, in fact, a compass indication,* a bearing on the earth’s 
surface. Is it not probable, therefore, that the allusion here is 
geographical rather than astronomical? If so, we are to take 
Cytherea in her figurative sense. What Chaucer appears to be 
saying is that when he began his poem, Cytherea was exerting 
her influence in a particular quarter, which was the occasion of 
his writing. By a graceful and not too definite allusion, he 
means to suggest the locale of the event to be celebrated. Love, 
in other words, hovered over the park and palace of a certain 
highly placed personage whom the poet wished to compliment. 
If, for example, Chaucer wrote his poem at Greenwich, a line 
drawn thence due NNW would strike across Gaunt’s palace 
of Richmond in Yorkshire, and a good many places of interest 
that lay between. It is idle to try to work out any identifications 
on this basis, because we do not know where Chaucer was at 
the time of writing, nor do we know when he began to write; 
and we do know that he was frequently on the move. But the 
present interpretation at least relieves us of the burden of 
astronomical calculation and conjecture. 

Before we leave the invocation to Venus, we must consider its 
bearing on Manly’s view of the poem as a conventional demande 
damour.’ Manly, it will be recalled, took the allusion as a 
temporal clue, indicating the date of April-May, 1382. Now, if 


° University of California Publications in English, TI (1935). 193-224. 

®TI owe the recognition of this fact to Charles Polk, First Officer in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine, whilom a graduate student in the University of California. 

4J. M. Manly, “ What is the Parlement of Foules?” Studien zur Eng. Phil., 
L (1915). 229. 
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Chaucer were engaged upon a literary exercise for a festival, he 
would surely calculate his effects with that event in mind. The 
poem would have to be read at the celebration, not at another 
time of year in commemoration. Ifso,on Manly’s hypothesis the 
poet was guilty here of a clumsy ineptitude. When Valentine’s 
Day, 1383, arrived, he arose to tell the assembly, in this invoca- 
tion, that he had commenced his composition some nine months 
before—a declaration entirely unnecessary. We should natur- 
ally suppose that a poet in such circumstances would do what 
he could to obliterate the time-table of effort, especially if pro- 
longed, so as to create that air of spontaneity so helpful to the 
success of an occasional piece. But, by Manly’s showing, Chau- 
cer would seem to be infelicitously celebrating a dream deliber- 
ately dated in the previous year, at the same time gratuitously 
announcing that he began to labor on it soon after it occurred. 

If there were no other obstacle than this in the way of 
Manly’s hypothesis, this would perhaps be sufficient to dispose 
of it, unless he abandoned the temporal interpretation of the 
invocation. But of course there is the further sufficient objec- 
tion that the poem proposes no topic for debate. Much of its 
humor lies in the fact that when all is clear and no room is left 
for uncertainty of rational decision, human (or avian) stupidity 
will still find matter for dispute. For here, even the principals 
would rather resort to force than submit to reason. The lesson 
is that every one’s judgment is the slave of his ruling passion; 
no case is considered on its true merits; and most discussion is 
merely irrelevant. 

Attention was earlier called to the curiously loose and detach- 
able relation of the invocation to its context. It was suggested 
that herein we might find a possible hint of revision. We must 
now scan the poem for further evidences of change in scope or 
intention. Now, every reader has been struck, and captivated, 
by the surprisingly lively and irreverent wrangling of the lesser 
fowl in the central debate. Here, we say, Chaucer is completely 
himself, and inimitable. And it is generally recognized that the 
tone of this passage, in its farcical verve and complete infor- 
mality, differs widely from the rest of the poem. To say the 
least, it is decidedly unconventional for a dream-vision. We 
should naturally, therefore, look here first for signs of re- 
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working. The results of such a scrutiny are not such as we 
might have anticipated, but they are none the less extremely 
interesting. 

If anything, we should expect, should we not, to find that 
the farce was a later inspiration? Let us consider this possibility. 
It is obvious that from the beginning there must have been 
some sort of discussion or debate. The very title would indicate 
as much. At least a part, therefore, of the rivalry between the 
tersel eagles would seem, at first glance, to be basically neces- 
sary to the scheme of the work. But when we review the 
debate, first and last, a strange anomaly appears which causes 
us to doubt that the original terms of the dispute were the 
same. For, with the exception of Nature, the only one of the 
speakers to pronounce upon the respective merits of the three 
eagles is the terselet of the falcon. Is it not clear that all the 
rest have a different, but identical, subject in view, which is, 
quite simply, Shall the formel accept the royal tersel or shall 
she not? On this point the answers are perfectly consistent, 
according to the several dispositions of the speakers. The 
goose pronounces: If she won’t have him, let him love some one 
else. The duck, another water-fowl, agrees. The turtle-dove 
advises: Let him serve her faithfully till death, whether or no 
she reward him with acceptance. The cuckoo says, Who cares? 
So our own needs are satisfied, let each of them (which may 
more properly mean the royal tersel and the formel than it may 
the three rivals, since two of the latter would be left unprovided 
in any case) live solitary all their lives. The consistency of 
approach between all these answers is significant: it cannot be 
that Chaucer would charge the goose, the duck, the dove, and 
cuckoo with the same stupid inability to see the point at issue. 
That kind of muffin-headedness might do for the goose and 
the duck; but the cuckoo is selfish and sly, not stupid, and the 
turtle-dove, though tender-hearted and idealistic, is no fool. 
It looks, then, very much as if the debate of the lesser fowl 
were written for a version of the poem which had only the one 
royal suitor; and we are thus thrown back from the part of the 
poem where we expected to find revision to an earlier portion 
for further signs of change. 

Such indications are not lacking. Nature says, opening the 
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court, that all the kinds of birds shall choose in order of rank, 
from the royal tersel on down, with the proviso that every 
female shall make free acceptance. Though it might have been 
anticipated, no provision for a case of rivalry for the same 
female is introduced. Then, as soon as the royal tersel has 
spoken, the poet reports the formel’s confusion, as if here were 
a climactic point in the narrative. Had the other tersels been 
part of the scheme from the start, we should have expected 
this stanza to follow the speech of the last contender, or else 
we should look to be notified of the formel’s successive reactions 
to the others’ speeches. But we are not; and no further use is 
made of the formel’s initial embarrassment, which is left un- 
integrated with the conclusion and dramatically unexplained. 
After all points of view have been invited and expressed, Nature 
reverts to her original condition, which had been stated at the 
beginning with all possible clarity, and, as if the idea were new, 
offers the formal a free choice, thus rendering the whole debate 
an irrelevant interruption. Her resumption of the status quo 
iooks like an effort to accommodate the old narrative sequence 
to unforeseen interpolations. If we cancel Nature’s remarks, 
lines 624-37, which are adjustments in view of the rivalry and 
advice to take the best of the three, and similarly lines 659-65, 
which are summary advice to all the tercelets to wait a year, 
the frame of the debate still holds, and holds with better con- 
sistency: —assuming also, of course, that the second and third 
suitors’ speeches, with the falcon’s judgment, are dropped. Sup- 
posing a minimum of re-writing of the stanzas as they stand, 
there would be a gap, then, after line 658, which itself introduces 
a further speech of Nature to the other sorts of fowl. That gap 
would be adequately filled by inserting at this point lines 407- 
13, Nature’s speech beginning “ But natheles, in this condicioun 
Mot be the choys of everich that is heere,” which could properly 
be removed from its present position, since it now interrupts 
the train of thought. Lines 405-06, 





And therwithal the tersel gan she calle, 
And seyde “ My sone, the choys is to the falle,” 


would then be followed immediately by 


With hed enclyned and with ful humble cheere 
This royal tersel spak, &c. 
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And again, lines 666 ff. appropriately follow the content of lines 
407-13 when the latter speech is removed to its new position. 
These shifts are not suggested as a necessary part of the argu- 
ment for revision, but they show how little need have been done 
to accommodate the poem as a whole to the additional suitors. 
Lacking other drafts, the case will of course never be finally 
proved. 

Now if there was originally but one suitor, the very inconse- 
quentiality of the basic plot would appear to be a strong argu- 
ment for the poem’s having been composed upon an historical 
event. Unless the allegory is to be tortured into a mode of 
symbolical abstraction alien to the medieval habit,—making 
the formel, for example, an unnamed and unidentified political 
or religious symbol,—it is reasonable to assume that its mean- 
ing is simply that a royal suitor, whom the poet obviously wishes 
to flatter, has applied for the hand of a lady who has put him 
off, or at least postponed a decision. In view of Nature’s being 
the presiding genius, it is also natural to understand the reason 
for postponement in the simplest fashion, namely, that the lady 
was still too young to be interested (or so regarded by her 
guardians) , and was not to be forced into a match: 

This formel egle spak in this degre: 

“ Almyghty queen! unto this yer be gon, 

I axe respit for to avise me, 

And after that to have my choys al fre: 

This’ al and som that I wol speke and seye... 
I wol nat serve Venus ne Cupide, 

Forsothe as yit, by no manere weye.” 

“ Now, syn it may non otherwise betyde,” 
Quod tho Nature, “ here is no more to seye.” 


Such a subject is surely unpromising, and that Chaucer has 
found so much to do with it is not only brilliant proof of his 
artistic resourcefulness, but also, I believe, a sign of the impor- 
tance to him of achieving success. One would not suppose he 
would have undertaken it at all unless either he had been 
commissioned to do so, or had seen his account in it to win 
favor. The last three lines of the poem are in fact usually 
understood as a gracefully apologetic bid for tangible thanks; 
and it is most natural to suppose that those thanks would be 
expected from the object of his compliments. 
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Nor is it difficult to persuade oneself that the poet, until he 
gets into the farcical debate, is working against the grain of his 
disposition. Robert A. Pratt has recently pointed out’® that 
Chaucer’s use of the Teseide in this work shows evidence of 
haste and improvisation. It would appear that the garden in 
the Roman de la Rose gave him a running start that carried 
him over by associational processes to Boccaccio’s kindred 
description, and that once there he saw the opportunity to 
amplify and pad with further borrowings. These were incor- 
porated without too much care for consistency or a compre- 
hensive plan, and the phraseology is relaxed in the manner of 
oral delivery: “I nyl nat lye,” “I gesse.” There are minor 
inaccuracies of translation, and contradictions unremoved, as 
that of the sun which was both too hot and yet never disagree- 
able, or that of the perpetual day which yet turns to night. The 
whole passage is introduced for decorative enrichment, and has 
little organic part in the total design. 

We have already remarked the introductory disclaimers, 
Chaucer’s insistence on his detachment and the incongruity of 
his position in writing a love-poem. It seems altogether clear, 
from this and other similar passages in Chaucer’s work, that 
he could count on his audience’s good-humored appreciation 
of the jest of his “ unliklynesse,” whatever its motivation. Since 
it is impossible to believe, in face of his cool, ironic temper, that 
he was always falling in love, and forestalling ridicule by mak- 
ing a joke of his characteristic and notorious weakness, we must 
suppose on the contrary that it was his detachment which was 
the object of amused and teasing remark in that passionate, 
sophisticated, and intrigue-loving circle within which he lived 
and worked; and that he was softening the jibes by anticipating 
them; holding it wiser, like Boswell, when about to be knocked 
down, to “lie down softly” of his own accord. Indeed, his 
language here is appropriate to a man who regards himself as 
incapacitated not so much by temperament as by advancing 
years for such amorous pursuit. For, as Scipio says, 


Thou of love hast lost thy taste, I gesse, 
As seek man hath of swete and bitternesse. 


5“ Chaucer’s Use of the Teseide,’ PMLA, LXII (1947). 605-08. 
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But natheles, although that thou be dulle, 

Yit that thou canst not do, yit mayst thou see; 
For many a man that may not stonde a pulle, 
Yit lyketh him at the wrastling for to be, 

And demeth yet wher he do bet or he. 


Many critics have been troubled by the inappropriateness 
of the Dream of Scipio in this context, and have felt it to be 
quite unnecessary for the poet to go to the length of outlining 
the contents, chapter on chapter, “ as a curious traveller counts 
Stonehenge.” Whilst I believe that these matters can nearly 
all be artistically justified, wholly or in part, it seems undeniable 
that Chaucer was exhibiting the tours de force of a virtuoso, 
utilizing whatever lay nearest to hand, compelling it into 
service. 

Had he been free to invent, he would surely have fashioned 
a more substantial plot, would not have submitted voluntarily 
to the handicap of so lame a conclusion. He managed to sur- 
mount the disadvantage not merely adequately, but with trium- 
phant bravura. But if he did this once, how are we to explain 
his returning to the piece? Is it to be supposed that the same, 
or almost identical, circumstances would again arise, so that 
the same jeu d’esprit would serve once more for the new oc- 
casion and the new reward? Would no one in his circle recog- 
nize that this performance was a repeat? Or could the first 
attempt have succeeded so ill that it was suppressed without 
a hearing? 

If only the signs of revision went the other way, tending to 
show that the bird-debate came in when the poem was revised, 
we might be able to believe that the revisal was so drastic as 
to be in effect a new work. But, unfortunately for the rule of 
right and the fitness of things, the evidence does not point in 
that direction. What seems possible in face of the evidence is 
that when for reasons of his own Chaucer chose to re-work his 
poem, he was motivated chiefly by artistic considerations. It 
seems altogether unlikely, considering his close relation to his 
audience, that the changes he introduced were for the purpose 
of bringing an old piece up to date; and I think we should sur- 
mise that what was done in revision tended to carry the poem 
farther away from correspondence with an actual event. It 
is obvious that a rivalry between three suitors, whether equal 
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or unequal, is a livelier spectacle than one suitor left dangling 
in uncertainty. On grounds of mere narrative interest, then, the 
change would be justified. At the same time Chaucer has not 
robbed his hero of clear preeminence, but has reinforced that 
superiority. We need not, therefore, look too assiduously for 
the historical counterpart of three suitors pursuing the same 
lady. And likewise, it would appear that the importance of 
the type of story denominated “'The Contending Lovers ” by 
Professor Willard Farnham is diminished, so far as it relates 
to our poem. 

It seems possible, furthermore,—though proof is unattainable 
—that the grave irony and the underlying seriousness with 
which the introductory passages are charged may itself be a 
product of revision. For this is thoroughly mature writing. 
Throughout the decade of the eighties, Chaucer must have 
watched with growing anxiety the increasingly ominous posture 
of public affairs, the widening of the rift between the young 
king and his subjects, the ruthlessly selfish jockeying of rival 
factions for deadly advantage. In such an atmosphere, he might 
welcome the opportunity to urge that men can learn wisdom 
from the past, and find it desirable to reiterate the old truths 
about the service of the common weal. Assuredly the advice 
was “ newe science ” in Richard’s reign, and Scipio’s admonition, 


loke ay besyly thow werche and wysse 
To commune profit, 


was never more timely. It might be indicative, also, that no- 
where else is the emphasis of Chaucer’s detachment in matters 
of love put so clearly in terms of age. For in The Book of the 
Duchess he complains of the lack of success, in the Troilus he 
wishes, though himself “unlikely,” to further the success of 
others, in The House of Fame he is detached but observes with 
pity and humor, in the Thopas prologue he laughs outright at 
the notion of himself in love; but here alone he seems to say 
chiefly, “ It’s too late.” I will not be so unwary as to commit 
myself to an opinion as to the year of his life at which a man 


®°“ The Source of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules,’ PMLA, XXXII (1917). 492- 
518; “ The Fowls in Chaucer’s Parlement,” Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., I 
(1918). 340. 
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may begin to voice this sentiment, and I am willing to allow 
much on the score of a humorous pose in the poet. But there 
seems to be a shift of emphasis in his various humorous refer- 
ences to the subject; and here the references coincide with 
other signs of growing sobriety. 

It is obvious that the foregoing remarks have been quite as 
inconclusive as the poem which has occasioned them. The 
poem, however, has so often been employed as a mere charabance 
for historical holiday excursions that there is little harm in 
calling back the attention of literary students to the terms of 
the work itself, to its actual stated content. In the end, to do 
so will certainly not damage the poem as a work of art, but will 
increase our appreciation of its subtlety, its ironic humor, the 
beauty of its verse, and the skill and virtuosity with which its 
creator has compelled his unlikely and disparate materials into 
an artistic and satisfying whole. 


University of California, Berkeley. 
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THE THOUGHT OF HAMLET AND THE 
MODERN TEMPER 


By Moopy E. Prior 


1 


The analysis of Shakespeare’s thought has been found re- 
peatedly to be a hazardous and not wholly satisfactory enter- 
prise. The complexities of dramatic organization and the fact 
that expression of ideas cannot be dissociated from questions of 
character create difficulties which at times reduce to mere 
speculation the attempts to derive Shakespeare’s conclusions 
about man and the universe from the plays. Shakespeare’s 
plays, moreover, are imaginative works and the formulation of 
their meaning in literal propositions of a philosophic order 
tends to deprive them of some of their force. Yet the plays 
themselves, in particular the tragedies, invite such study, not 
only because of the profusion of arresting comment on human 
affairs which they contain, but because they represent their 
protagonists raising ethical questions and making choices which 
promote their success or ruin. There is also a sense of finality 
in the conclusions of the tragedies which seems to imply some 
resolution of the questions which are momentous to the 
characters. 

There appears to be greater likelihood of overcoming the 
natural difficulties which beset investigations of Shakespeare’s 
thought if the problem is approached in terms of the plays 
considered individually, where the search takes the form of 
eliciting the general principles which the play seems to take for 
granted and to which the characters appeal. In such an ap- 
proach, the question of the nature and development of Shake- 
speare’s thought in general becomes a matter of secondary im- 
portance—it becomes, in fact, largely irrelevant. But this larger 
question, if it is capable of solution at all, must ultimately 
depend on the exactness with which investigations of the 
thought of separate plays has been conducted; and even at this 
stage of Shakespearean criticism such studies have been rela- 
tively few, and have not always been made with an awareness 
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of the principles which might properly govern them. Some 
have proceeded by constructing an artificial synthesis of indivi- 
dual passages divorced from considerations of character and 
action; others have approached the plays very much as though 
they were dialectical works, on the order of Plato’s dialogues. 
Where, as in the case of Mr. G. Wilson Knight’s studies, account 
is taken of the fact that literal analysis is misleading, the results 
are rendered suspect by a disregard of nearly everything except 
the poetic symbolism operating dialectically, without reference 
to character or action dramatically viewed. The tragedies of 
Shakespeare are not discourses in philosophy. They are not 
philosophical lyrics. They are not gigantic fables in the manner 
of Aesop, each with a tidy moral aphorism implicit at the end. 
Neither are they comedies of ideas like those of Shaw. They 
are dramatic works of a special kind, an obvious fact not to be 
disregarded in any analysis, the discovery of their thought 
included. 

Hamlet has been a special object of philosophical analysis 
among the tragedies, not only because it exercises an almost 
fatal fascination on the student of Shakespeare but because 
among the most familiar features of the play are its speeches 
of reflection on the fundamental questions of man’s nature and 
destiny. The very familiarity of these speeches, coupled with 
the impression of finality and completeness which some of them 
give when considered by themselves, has served to increase the 
normal difficulties encountered in the philosophical analysis of 
the plays. For Hamlet especially, therefore, an understanding 
of the philosophical aspects of the play demands that the rele- 
vant speeches be interpreted in relation to the work as a dra- 
matic whole, with attention to the continuous and developing 
relationship of character to action which is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Shakespeare’s tragedies. From this point 
of view the focus becomes not the thought of Hamlet, but of 
Hamlet. The thought can thus be regarded as an aspect of 
character, and it becomes possible to view it dynamically as 
part of the action. Short of a complete analysis of the play, 
however, the method must operate within certain limitations, 
since the mere statement of the specific problem implies a 
relative isolation. Hamlet is psychologically a complex figure, 
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but it is only as the psychology of the character encourages his 
reflections, provides the setting for them, or affects their de- 
velopment that it becomes relevant to the special problem. 
Similarly, the interactions of the characters which help provide 
the dynamics of the intrigue or set in relief special qualities of 
the protagonist assume a secondary importance. These re- 
strictions need not, however, interfere fatally with the possi- 
bility of approaching the thought dynamically. During the 
course of the play Hamlet is preoccupied with certain general 
questions which have a common center. He comes to regard 
the central problem raised by these questions as something 
personally vital which demands a solution. In dealing with this 
aspect of the play it is essential not to lose sight of the fact 
that Hamlet’s reflections on these questions are in one aspect 
a form of action on the part of the character, that the form 
which they take is contingent on the circumstances which give 
rise to the ideas that occupy his mind, and that the develop- 
ment of his thought is not separate from other considerations 
of character and from the large currents of the action. Within 
these limits it is possible to deal with the thought of the play 
in a way which does not disregard its relation to a dramatic 
structure, recognizing at the same time that the results must 
be understood as only a partial contribution to a final under- 
standing of the play. 


2 


The earliest direct clue to the philosophical problem which 
occupies Hamlet is to be found in the first soliloquy, spoken 
immediately after he consents to stay at Elsinore. It expresses 
a longing for the oblivion of death and a distaste for a life 
grown “weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” and for a world 
which seems like an “ unweeded garden” possessed by things 
“rank and gross.” It reveals that the cause of this violent 
revulsion of feeling is the overhasty marriage of his mother to 
Claudius, an event which Hamlet can scarcely bring himself to 
mention directly. This soliloquy is chiefly striking for its dis- 
closure of an overpowering emotional disturbance, but it con- 
tains the nucleus of Hamlet’s reflections throughout the play 
and the center of his philosophical questionings: 


9 


4 
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O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourned longer. 


The word, “ beast,” suggests something more than the animality 
and grossness of Gertrude’s conduct, for the lines imply not 
only that more might have been expected of his mother, 
especially in view of his father’s perfections, but that more 
might have been expected of the human race. These implica- 
tions become explicit in Hamlet’s expression of disillusionment 
with an optimistic view of man’s faculties in a speech to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern: 


I have of late, but wherefore I know not, lost all my mirth, for- 
gone all custom of exercises: and indeed it goes so heavily with 
my disposition, that this goodly frame the earth, seems to me a 
sterile promontory, this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire, why it appeareth nothing to me but a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is a man, how 
noble in reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and moving, how 
express and admirable in action, how like an angel in apprehension, 
how like a god: the beauty of the world; the paragon of animals; 
and yet to me, what is this quintessence of dust: man delights 
Novae. 5.2.7 


The belief in the glory of the universe and in the dignity and 
the splendid possibilities of man is one which Hamlet pre- 
sumably once entertained, and the melancholy of the speech 
arises from the awareness of how disquieting and devoid of 
splendor all becomes if that conviction is lost. 

This speech is subsequent to the revelations of the ghost 
concerning Claudius’ treachery, yet it is in all respects simply 
an elaborate extension, an expression in more philosophical 
terms, of the idea introduced in its germinal form in the first 
soliloquy. Though their effect is significant in many other ways, 
the revelations of the ghost do not alter the essential character 
of Hamlet’s philosophic problem. The fact, for instance, that 
the appearance of the ghost is a supernatural visitation does not 
bring a new metaphysical strain into Hamlet’s thinking.’ Set- 


* The punctuation of this speech is that of the second quarto. 

? John Middleton Murry, however, in his essay, “ Whether "Tis Nobler,” dis- 
cerns a hitherto unknown terror of the after life in Hamlet after the interview 
with the ghost, which Hamlet conquers by the time he says “absent thee from 
felicity.” See his Shakespeare (London, 1936), pp. 235-50. 
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ting aside the theatrical effectiveness of the ghost, if it be 
assumed for the sake of hypothesis that the revelation of his 
father’s murder had come to Hamlet in the form of an anony- 
mous letter which he had reason to trust, it would be unneces- 
sary to alter in any significant way those of his speeches in 
which Hamlet explores the questions which have been raised 
in his mind. Hamlet had already shown hatred of Claudius 
in the second scene, associating him with his mother’s lack of 
taste and her immorality. He now has reason to regard him 
as a usurper and a murderer. But this new knowledge does not 
produce a basic modification of the general question suggested 
in the first soliloquy; it serves chiefly to reinforce it in a new 
way. The really significant effect of the revelations of the ghost 
is not so much that they intensify Hamlet’s original melancholy 
and pessimism as that, by laying upon him the burden of an 
inescapable duty, they generate an additional inner conflict 
which brings into relief Hamlet’s despair and uncertainty and 
loss of purpose, and introduces a new bias into his reflections. 

The existence of this new turmoil is revealed in the second 
soliloquy, “ O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I.” Like the 
first, it is primarily the expression of a profound emotional dis- 
turbance, not yet sufficiently absorbed and meditated upon to 
be resolved into its appropriate philosophical terms. But where 
the first soliloquy grows out of a revulsion of feeling caused by 
Gertrude’s conduct, this one arises out of the tension produced 
by the injunction to act and Hamlet’s conviction of deficiency 
in the performance.* It is a torrent of self-accusation for failure 
to speak out and act in a cause which should have moved him 
to immediate and heroic exertions. He can only, “ like a whore,” 


* Certain critics insist that Hamlet does not really procrastinate at all and that 
a time analysis of the play indicates that there is no great delay. The point seems 
to impress those who argue that Hamlet must be interpreted as an imperfect 
adaptation of an old play by Kyd. See C. M. Lewis, The Genesis of Hamlet (New 
York, 1907), p. 88, and passim, and J. M. Robertson, The Problem of “ Hamlet” 
(London, 1919), pp. 15 ff. A. J. A. Waldock, Hamlet: a Study in Critical Method 
(Cambridge, 1931), pp. 76-95, also notes the lack of real delay, largely, however, 
because he believes too much is usually made of the issue. The question in this 
form is not very important. The really significant point is that Hamlet himself 
believes that he is guilty of procrastination and says so more than once. More- 
over, in the soliloquy following his conversation with Fortinbras’ captain, he insists 
that his failure to act is not because he lacked cause, will, strength, or means. 
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unpack his heart with words. And he asks accusingly, “ Am I 
a coward? ” Hamlet’s conduct provides no evidence of physical 
fear, yet on three occasions Hamlet raises the issue of cowardice, 
and in each instance it reflects self-condemnation for failure 
to proceed energetically against the guilty Claudius. In this 
first instance, the accusation is framed in terms of a comparison 
between Hamlet’s own passiveness and the code of the conven- 
tional courtier who, like Laertes for example, must be “ satis- 
fied ” for injuries done him or his family: 
Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 

Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face? 

Tweaks me by th’ nose? Gives me the lie i’ th’ throat 

As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this, ha? 

*‘Swounds, I should take it! 


In the next soliloquy, the third, the charge of cowardice 
appears again, but this time it is not the shadow of a conven- 
tional courtier that points the accusation, for the question of 
cowardice is absorbed into Hamlet’s most general questions 
concerning man. This soliloquy, “ To be or not to be,” is to the 
second soliloquy what the speech to Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern (“I have of late. . . .”) is to the first (“ O that this too 
solid flesh would melt ”): in each case, the emotional disturb- 
ance of the earlier speech has become incorporated into an 
appropriate philosophical formulation in the later. Just as the 
sense of loathing at the bestiality of man aroused by Gertrude’s 
fault is followed by a skepticism of rationality in Hamlet’s 
confession to his friends, similarly, the violence of feeling pro- 
duced by his sense of failure to fulfil his promise to the ghost 
is followed by a questioning search for the basis of human con- 
duct and choice in “ To be or not to be.” Comparison of this 
soliloquy with the first shows a continuation of certain themes 
associated with the initial phase of Hamlet’s despair, but it 
reveals also a greater degree of generality in the phrasing of 
the philosophic problem which has forced itself on him. The 
death wish is present in both, but whereas in the first instance 
Hamlet rejects suicide because of the divine injunctions against 
self-slaughter, in the present one his hesitation springs from 
complete uncertainty about the future life. Moreover, whereas 
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the death wish in the first is associated with the revulsion of 
feeling over his mother—an immediate and personal motivation 
—the temptation to make one’s quietus with a bare bodkin is 
now expressed in general terms—the whips and scorns of time, 
the oppressor’s wrong, and all those other miseries and in- 
justices of life which are feelingly catalogued in the speech. But 
the importance of the soliloquy, the feature that marks its 
central position in the play, is that it explores questioningly all 
the choices for conduct which Hamlet sees open to him as a 
man, and thus, on the one hand, sets the philosophic problem 
in its broadest terms, and, on the other, establishes all the 
possibilities for a final resolution which the play can follow.‘ 

This soliloquy is often described as primarily a meditation on 
suicide.” Such a reading gives a misleading impression of the 
drift of Hamlet’s reflections at this point. If the speech is 
considered as a whole, a more accurate paraphrase of the open- 
ing line—“ To be or not to be—that is the question ”—would 
be, that to every man there is open the choice of living, or 
seeking death. What follows is a statement of the possibilities 


* According to some critics, this soliloquy is badly misplaced. It is maintained 
that the lines, “ The undiscovered country, from whose bourn / No traveller re- 
turns,” must originally have appeared before the interview with the ghost, since 
they contradict his appearance and are improper after that point. Presumably 
Shakespeare has again bungled his revision of the old play. The speech is further 
thought to be inappropriate because it seems to negate action just when Hamlet 
is busy arranging for the staging of the play. On these points see F. S. Boas, 
Shakespeare and his Predecessors (London, 1902), p. 389 and note, and J. M. 
Robertson, The Problem of “ Hamlet,” p. 55. The phrase, “ No traveller returns,” 
is certainly a mote to trouble the mind’s eye of the critic. As an element of the 
general uncertainty which colors the speech, it is clearly appropriate and proper 
to this stage in Hamlet’s contemplations. The argument that the speech has no 
place just before the activities attendant on staging the play is somewhat captious. 
Hamlet’s decision to stage the play, a sudden improvisation, does not alter the 
urgency of his problem, and, significantly, it is a device to test the reliability of 
the ghost as “ witness”"—that is, to settle some of the immediate doubts in his 
mind. From the point of view of the large currents of the play, the speech is 
brilliantly placed. In I/amlct criticism, we must speak by the card or equivocation 
will undo us. 

*The speech has also been interpreted as a statement concerning action and 
not death. C. M. Lewis, adapting Johnson, accepts this view in The Genesis of 
Hamlet, pp. 100-01. Johnson’s paraphrase of the opening lines, in his note on the 
speech, is as follows: “ Before I can form any rational scheme of action under the 
pressure of distress, it is necessary to decide, whether, after our present state, we 
are to be or not to be.” While Johnson’s construction of the line itself is forced, 
his view of the speech as a consideration of possibilities is sound. 
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which each aspect of this choice offers. If we choose the first, 
“to be,” two possibilities are open, and these are stated in the 
form of a question: 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them. 
If we choose life, we can adopt, Hamlet says, one of two policies 
toward the ills which fortune brings: we can either endure them, 
or we can take action against them in the expectation of elimi- 
nating them. It is characteristic of Hamlet that he states this 
choice in the form of a question as to which is nobler—not, let 
us say, expedient or promising of success—and that he is con- 
cerned with nobility not in the eyes of the world but “in the 
mind.” Having been forced by circumstances to question man’s 
rationality—the traditional basis on which rested the belief in 
man’s special dignity—Hamlet cannot for the moment regard 
as primarily important any matters of an immediate, practical 
order, even anything so personal and urgent as the avenging of 
his father’s murder. The purpose and end of human action 
have become uncertain, and before he can act again to any 
purpose he finds it necessary to search for some conviction which 
will endow choice with meaning and human action with dignity. 
Thus it is that his distress over failure to act in a compelling 
‘ause becomes a part of his original philosophic problem, and 
that in posing the possibilities open to one who might resolve 
to accept and continue life he must consider them in terms of 
which is nobler. The soliloquy does not proceed to an answer 
to this question, for in his present state of mind Hamlet can 
do no more than explore every facet of the problem of life, and 
so he hurries on to the second of the original alternatives, 
“not to be.” At first glance the release offered by complete 
oblivion seems alluring: 

To die—to sleep— 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to. “Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. 
But in the searching mood Hamlet cannot stop with this grati- 
fying view of death. If death is analogous to sleep, there are 
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also dreams implicit in the analogy. Man cannot know what 
death is, and hence cannot know whether “not to be” is a 
better choice than “ to be.” Only this uncertainty, “ The dread 
of something after death,” causes men, Hamlet contends, to 
bear willingly the intolerable misfortunes and injustices of life, 


And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


The speech does not, in conclusion, provide directly a final 
answer to the choices and dilemmas which it discusses. In- 
stead, Hamlet comments on the burdens and disabilities im- 
posed on man by his possession of a reflective faculty: 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 


Yet this apparently inconclusive conclusion tells us more about 
Hamlet than it appears to. The issue of cowardice is seen in a 
new setting: it is not merely Hamlet’s vice, but the vice of all 
men, and its roots are in the uncertainty arising from reflection. 
The immediate context indicates that, in particular, cowardice is 
revealed in the inability to choose death. This is the second 
time Hamlet considers the feasibility of suicide; it is also the 
last. Suicide is discussed in this speech at greater length than 
are the other possibilities, but, significantly, that choice is placed 
in the category of the most complete uncertainty. It is the 
one decision the consequences of which man cannot conceiv- 
ably know. The soliloquy leaves the impression that of the 
ways open to Hamlet suicide has been eliminated. There is left 
the choice of endurance or directed and purposive action. The 
same difficulties, however, which make for a rejection of suicide 
raise a question about the latter of the two remaining choices, 
for, hampered by reflection, man hesitates to act. This problem, 
scarcely more than raised here, becames the burden of the last 
of the great soliloquies, “ How all occasions do inform against 
me.” 

In motivation, this new excursion of Hamlet’s resembles the 
second soliloquy; in both, a particular cireumstance—the actor’s 
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passion in the one and the daring of Fortinbras in the other— 
shames Hamlet into self analysis: 


ow all occasions do inform against me 
H ll 1 f gainst 1 
And spur my dull revenge! 


But this similarity serves to emphasize the difference in Ham- 
let’s state of mind between the two episodes, for the emotional 
shocks attendant on the overwhelming experiences and dis- 
coveries of the earlier part of the play have become sublimated 
into searching inquiry. This opening does not lead to emo- 
tional self-torment as in the earlier speech. Instead, it intro- 
duces in an almost calm spirit a new approach to Hamlet’s 
central philosophic problem: 


What is a man, 
If the chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused. 


The opening question seems to reject by implication the policy 
of passive acceptance of life, one of the possible alternatives 
stated at the outset of “ To be or not to be.” The possession of 
a rational faculty is apparently unique with man, and, since 
one of its powers is the capacity of “ looking before and after,” 
purposive and directed action seems to be implied by man’s 
possession of it and to be characteristic of activity which is in 
the highest sense human. The question of bestiality is centered 
now not in such degrading evidences of animality in man as his 
mother’s lustfulness, but rather in Hamlet’s own incapacity for 
planned and aggressive action; and the accusation of cowardice 
arises not from failure to conform to the manly code or from 
the intellectual uncertainty which produces a fear of death, but 
from a disapproval of oblivious indifference that implies tim- 
idity in the face of a need for action: 
Now whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on th’ event,— 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
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And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 

Why yet I live to say ‘ This thing’s to do,’ 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do’t. 


It is significant that Hamlet unequivocally accepts the blame 
for his failure and does not lay it to external circumstances, but 
it is equally significant that he cannot decide whether this 
failure argues a capacity for “ oblivion” which erases the dis- 
tinction between human and animal behavior, or whether it 
represents a disease and misuse of the human faculty of deliber- 
ation. Yet while the question remains philosophically in doubt, 
observation provides examples of men like the “ delicate and 
tender prince,” Fortinbras, whose spirit “ makes mouths at the 
invisible event” and who dare everything, 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 


To all that fortune, death, and danger dare 
Even for an eggshell. 


Such men appear to have solved the problem posed by the 
contingencies, the ills, and the frustrations of fortune by a forth- 
right acceptance of what seems needful to be done and by skill, 
enterprise, and daring in its performance, untroubled by future 
consequences. And if passive indifference is bestial, it is from 
these men that we must learn the true nature of human 
greatness: 
Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honour’s at the stake. 


It remains for Hamlet to compare himself and his cause—* How 
stand I then ”—with the “ fantasy and trick of fame” which 
sends Fortinbras and his soldiers to possible death to drive 
himself to angry resolution: 


O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 


The very violence of this conclusion suggests a resolution 
more apparent than real, and there are indications that this 
cannot be the final stage of Hamlet’s reflections. It is not merely 
that Hamlet has elsewhere expressed determination to no avail. 





c 
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The soliloquy has once more raised the fundamental question, 
and the path which it explores has not led to final certainty in 
the answer. And as long as Hamlet feels himself compelled to 
ask “ what is a man? ” without being able to supply an answer 
free of skepticism or the kind of uncertainty which forces a 
reluctant “I do not know,” his paralysis of will must continue 
as before. Everything has become wrapped up in the problem 
of the bestiality or distinctive rationality and dignity of man, 
not only the ugliness of Gertrude’s conduct which originally 
drove him to disillusionment about human nature, but his own 
melancholy which seemed to o’erwhelm the pales and forts of 
reason, and his own speculative faculty which seemed to inhibit 
him from directed and purposive action and thus to defeat what 
might be presumed to be the natural and distinctively human 
function of the rational faculty. The basic problem remains 
perplexing, and until the meaning of human actions can be 
somehow reestablished, action seems devoid of meaning and 
decision seems impossible. Examples “ gross as earth” may 
exhort Hamlet and drive him again to passionate determina- 
tion, but violence of feeling is not enough. What Hamlet seems 
to demand now is nothing less than certainty and belief. His 
admiration for Fortinbras’ action may move him, but it is not 
an example he can readily follow. The soliloquy, “'To be or 
not to be,” implied the elimination of suicide as a possible 
choice, and it raised the question of the relation between action 
and reflection; this one seems to imply the rejection of the 
choice suggested by the action of Fortinbras. The possibilities 
for Hamlet have become sharply limited. If he cannot deli- 
berately take arms against a sea of troubles and by opposing 
end them, there is left for him only to endure the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Such an attitude, when measured against the energy and 
daring of Fortinbras, had seemed bestial oblivion or at best 
cowardice. There are indications, however, that it represents 
a view to which Hamlet inclines and for which he can find high 
justification. Fortinbras arouses his enthusiasm, but so does 
Horatio, and for wholly different reasons. His sentiments con- 
cerning Horatio are expressed without qualification and do not 
involve the deliberate resolution of intellectual dilemmas, and 
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they are spoken with such feeling that Hamlet fears he has 
exceeded decorum—* something too much of this.” They are 
crucial in understanding the resolution of Hamlet’s philosophic 
dilemma: 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath sealed thee for herself. For thou hast been 

As one, in suff’ring all, that suffers nothing; 

A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee. 


The superiority of Horatio over other men is that his emotions 
are under the control of judgment, and, not being passion’s 
slave, he can accept anything life has to offer without being 
overwhelmed. He has thus triumphed over fortune. This speech 
occurs just before the play scene, midway between the solilo- 
quies, “ To be or not to be” and “ How all occasions do inform 
against me.” It suggests a poignant regret on Hamlet’s part 
that he feels himself incapable of so serene and mature an 
attitude. Suffering from a morbid melancholy in consequence 
of the shock of events, burdened with the grave responsibilities 
of a duty he feels bound to perform, racked by the philosophic 
doubts about man which events have induced, he is driven to 
explore to their final termination the questions which perplex 
him. Yet the unqualified enthusiasm of his praise of Horatio 
and the drift of his thought throughout the play suggest that 
Horatio’s attitude may not be very far from the goal toward 
which he has been moving. The speech is therefore a link 
between the soliloquy inspired by Fortinbras and the final 
resolution. 

The statement of Hamlet’s final position comes casually and 
almost inadvertently, as though taking for granted all that has 
preceded. It appears chiefly in two speeches to Horatio in the 
scene before the fencing. The first occurs in Hamlet’s account 
of the inspired improvisation which saved his life and sent 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to their deaths. A restlessness 
which prohibited sleep, he tells Horatio, drove him to enter 
their room and steal their papers, and he pauses to comment 
on this impulsiveness: 
Rashly— 

And praised be rashness for it; let us know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should learn us 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will. 


This may sound like rationalizing—all of Hamlet’s decisive acts 
are impulsive and unpremeditated—but it is at the same time 
a view which forms a consistent part of the conclusions to which 
his reflections have led him. It is not, in a Christian sense, a 
religious resolution of the problem. It denies, moreover, the 
ability of the individual will to shape events, and therefore 
deprives of significance man’s gift of looking before and after. 
Purposive action, which in the Fortinbras soliloquy is the mark 
of distinctively human, because rational, action, is here rendered 
meaningless, since what happens lies outside our planning, and 
indiscretion has at least an equal chance of success with our 
deepest plots. These implications are clarified in Hamlet’s reply 
to Horatio’s suggestion that, if his mind misgives him, Hamlet 
should postpone the fencing match: 





Not a whit, we defy augury; there’s a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow. If it be now, tis not to come; if it be not to come, 
it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is 
all. ‘Since no man knows aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave 
betimes? Let be. 


Things will be what they must be. All that is left for man is to 
endure. In that sense, the readiness is all, and in this view of 
things Hamlet has resolved his problem. Death has lost some 
of its horror in an awareness of its inevitability, but it is not 
to be sought actively as the solution of the ills of life. The 
admonitions of the ghost seem remote, if not forgotten. Ham- 
let no longer unpacks his heart with words, or whips himself 
into a frenzy to accomplish his revenge, even though he is more 
than ever convinced that Claudius, “ this canker of our nature,” 
deserves to die. And he no longer asks, “ What is a man.” 
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But though there is an impression of quiet resignation in the 
statement, there is no suggestion of exaltation in a joyful pos- 
session of truth. On the contrary, the speech is a reply to 
Horatio’s concern over Hamlet’s expression of profound melan- 
choly: ‘“ But thou would not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart. But it is no matter.” Hamlet’s final comment on his 
philosophical problem is spoken out of sickness of heart. More- 
over, it ends in an acceptance of uncertainty: “Since no man 
knows aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes? ” ° 

Hamlet has, in a sense, risen above his private despair. What 
began as a violent shock to his sensibilities and beliefs through 
his mother’s conduct has become enlarged to a concern for the 
universal problems of man. But he has not completely lost 
his melancholy, and he has not fully answered the questions 
which racked him and tore the foundations of his universe. He 
has taken refuge in a principle which assumes most of those 
questions to be unanswerable and the confident views which, 
presumably, he once entertained to be probably illusory. Though 
he does not display, even at the end, so fine a balance of blood 
and judgment as Horatio, the “ antique Roman,” he has come 
a long way toward acquiring his friend’s attitude, for “ the 
readiness is all” is not far from Horatio’s philosophic serenity. 
Seen against those speeches in which the progression of his 


°It is for this reason that I cannot accept Theodore Spencer's resolution of the 
philosophic problem in Hamlet as stated in his Shakespeare and the Nature of 
Man (New York, 1943), p. 109: ‘“ The thought may be a neo-stoic commonplace, 
but Hamlet’s expression of it, through his incomparable control of rhythm, enlarges 
our feeling about Hamlet's character. To be resigned, as Hamlet is resigned, is 
to be made, by experience instead of theory, once more aware of the world’s order.” 
Hamlet, it seems to me, arrives at his final position out of a conviction of man’s 
incurable uncertainty and ignorance of the world’s order. My conclusions have a 
little more in common with those in Mr. Spencer’s article, “ Hamlet and the Nature 
of Reality.” ELH 5 (1938). 253-77. However, the opposition of appearance and 
reality, the principal formula for the analysis of the play in this article, seems to 
me too limited and rigid for the investigation of its philosophic aspects generally. 
Mr. Spencer’s development of this thesis is more thorough than in John Owen’s 
“Shakespeare and Hamlet,” in Five Great Skeptical Dramas (London, 1896), 
pp. 325-27. Among other recent studies of the thought of Hamlet, my conclusions 
are quite different from those of Joseph Baker, “The Philosophy of Hamlet,” in 
Essays in Dramatic Literature (Princeton, 1935), pp. 455-70. In method and to 
some extent also in its general conclusions, my analysis differs also from that of 
James Feibelbaum, “The theory of Hamlet,” Journal of the History of Ideas 7 
(1946). 131-50. 
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philosophic exploration is developed, Hamlet’s final comments 
on his great problem indicate that his search for the place of 
reason in man has ended in the conviction that, if it does not 
make us like gods, if most of the confident hopes we may enter- 
tain of it are illusory, it nevertheless distinguishes us as men, 
since by enabling us to rise above passion it permits us to rise 
above the blows of fortune and thus makes possible our endur- 
ance. And so, at last, Hamlet has found his answer to the 
question he posed in the second soliloquy: it 7s nobler to suffer 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. He has accepted 
his disenchantment with dignity, and has found a way of living 
with his uncertainty and has made peace with his despair. 


3 


If the complex of ideas which has been traced in Hamlet’s 
reflections is sought among the ideas of Shakespeare’s age, it 
may be reasonable to suppose that it had some general affinity 
with those disruptive elements in the thought of the times 
which disturbed the traditional views about man and _ his 
universe. In giving voice to a melancholy hero driven to ques- 
tioning uncertainty, Shakespeare might conceivably have given 
tacit recognition to those features of the thought and sensibility 
of his times which produced an atmosphere of intellectual dis- 
quiet, just as Tennyson, expressing his doubts in another age, 
found the specific terms of his questions in the developments 
of the science and philosophy of his day. 

The disruptive features of the thought of the Renaissance 
have been thoroughly discussed and frequently insisted upon 
among the forces which ushered in the modern world, so much 
so, in fact, that the persistence of older habits of thought and 
of traditional philosophic patterns has been at times neglected. 
Diffusion of the newer elements was slow, and, except among 
speculative spirits, essentially medieval ideas persisted in the 
thinking on most questions, even in the writings of those respon- 
sible for radical innovations in such peculiarly modern fields 
as the natural sciences, for example.’ These considerations, 


7 Douglas Bush keeps this point well in mind in his English Literature in the 
Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945). Discussion of the traditional aspects 
of Renaissance thought which throw light on the literature are to be found in 
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important for historical accuracy, do not, however, alter the 
fact that the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries wit- 
nessed the introduction of certain revolutionary developments 
in thought which came to exercise a profoundly disturbing effect 
on established intellectual patterns. Historians of ideas have 
noticed particularly the growing interest in the scientific study 
of nature, geographical exploration, the realistic political theory 
of Machiavelli, and the skepticism of such writers as Montaigne. 
To these must be added the reformation, which had the effect 
of destroying the secure conviction in one true faith and one 
church.’ Though all the new divisions of the Christian church 
had in common a belief in the ultimate validity of the revela- 
tion, the multiplication of sects was in itself a symptom of con- 
fusion and uncertainty.’ The nervous alarm of conservative 
thinkers, the vigilance of the state concerning such subversive 
evils as “atheism,” give indirect evidence of the presence of 
general intellectual unrest and speculation produced by a 
variety of forces.’ Granted that for most persons traditional 
principles seemed too ancient and vigorous to question and that 
the challenge to the older views was not so immediately effec- 
tive as to overwhelm the established bulwarks, it would have 
been difficult for any intellectually sensitive person living 
during the closing years of the sixteenth century not to become 
aware that the most serious possible questions had been raised 
concerning the basic premises on which rested the traditional 
schemes of order. Hamlet does not reflect directly the par- 
ticular issues thus far considered, but the thoughts which absorb 
its hero, raising as they do fundamental questions about the 
nature of man, might be regarded as presupposing a contem- 
porary atmosphere of philosophical unsettlement. 

Specifically, Hamlet’s questions are centered in the problem 
of the essential rationality of man. The belief in man as a 


E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943) and W. C. 
Curry, Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns (Baton Rouge, 1937). 

® For one primarily interested in Shakespeare, a brief and simplified account of 
these generally recognized features of Renaissance thought may be found in the 
second chapter of Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. The 
first chapter considers the traditional “ optimistic ” views. 

®See, for example, Donne’s “Show me dear Christ, thy spouse, so bright and 
clear.” 
1° See George Buckley, Atheism in the English Renaissance (Chicago, 1932). 
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rational creature was the keystone of most of the ethical think- 
ing of classical antiquity, and it played a conspicuous part also 
in the various strains of the Christian philosophic tradition. 
In the possession of reason man was allied to divinity, and on 
this assumption it was possible to set him a little lower than the 
angels and crown him with glory and honor. Contemplation of 
the degrading aspects of human behavior attendant on man’s 
fallen state inspired at times a tone of pessimism, but a gloomy 
view of man’s nature among Christian writers served primarily 
to urge the need for salvation. Among the writers of the early 
sixteenth century commonly referred to as humanists, the em- 
phasis fell rather on the optimistic side and is marked by en- 
thusiasm concerning man’s capacity for self-development. Vives 
wrote: “. .. the unreasoning impulses of the mind must be 
subject to reason as mistress and empress. In other words, 
it is this that makes us men; and from all things amongst 
which we move, by the possession of reason we become most 
like to, and most united with, that divine Nature which rules 
everything.” * These writers also insisted upon the animal 
capacities of man and his post-lapsarian weakness, but princi- 
pally to urge the need for education and training.” 

In his speech to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Hamlet recog- 
nizes a view of man implying such high potentialities, but he 
expresses also disenchantement with it. He has come to ques- 
tion the rationality of man, and a consequence of his uncertainty 
on this cardinal issue was uncertainty concerning the values 
and convictions which this assumption made possible and 
worthy of belief. During the sixteenth century, the most ex- 
plicit skepticism concerning the human reason was to be found 


11 Vives on Education. A Translation of the De Tradendis Disciplinis of Juan 
Luis Vives. By Foster Watson. (Cambridge, 1913), p. 250. See also Erasmus, 
A Book Called in Latin Enchiridion Militis Christiani and in English the Manual 
of the Christian Knight (London, 1905), p. 81. This follows the Wynkyn de Worde 
English edition. 

12 Brasmus, De Pueris Statim ac Liberaliter Instituendis, translated by W. H. 
Woodward in Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of Education 
(Cambridge, 1904), p. 187: ‘“ Nature in giving you a son, presents you, let me say, 
a rude unformed creature, which it is your part to fashion so that it may become 
indeed a man. If this fashioning be neglected you have but an animal still: if it 
be continued earnestly and wisely, you have, I had almost said, what may prove a 
being not far from a God.” 
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in the revived pyrrhonism of classical antiquity.** And the most 
important sixteenth-century development of this pyrrhonism 
was that of Montaigne.* In his writings, enhanced by richness 
of personal observation and introspection and illustrated from 
ancient and modern texts, could be found Montaigne’s skepti- 
cism of the ability of the reason to arrive at certainty, his belief 
in the superiority of instinct over reason as a guide to conduct, 
and his suspicion that perhaps the capacities of animals did not 
differ essentially from those of men. Montaigne was led by the 
rigor of his position to renounce reliance on man’s own fallible 
powers and to find security in faith. For the sixteenth century 
this conclusion offered the most complete resolution of the philo- 
sophical complications arising from skepticism, and fideism had, 
in consequence, a strong appeal for those of a skeptical bent 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Hamlet does 
not arrive at such a resolution of his problem. It has been 
suggested that his final resignation has much in common with 
the stoicism of antiquity and the neo-stoicism of the Renais- 
sance, but Hamlet’s thinking carries him beyond the essentially 
rationalistic order of the stoic metaphysics. His final position 
has quite as much in common with the “ ataraxia,” the free- 
dom from the perturbations of the mind and passions, which 
was the goal of ancient and later pyrrhonists. Yet the delibera- 
tions of Hamlet do not parallel precisely the skeptical writings 
of the times, and it is therefore only in the most general way 


18 John Owen, The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance (London, 1893) and The 
Skeptics of the French Renaissance (London, 1893). More critical accounts of 
the early development of skepticism during the Renaissance may be found in 
Pierre Villey’s Les Sources et l’ Evolution des Essais de Montaigne (Paris, 1908) 
and Henri Busson’s Les Sources et le Développement du Rationalisme dans la 
Littérature Frangaise de la Renaissance (Paris, 1922). See also Buckley, Atheism 
in the English Renaissance. 

*4 Ever since Capell called attention to the similarity between Gonzalo’s speech 
on government in a state of nature and Montaigne’s essay “ Of Cannibals,” various 
attempts have been made to ascertain the extent of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
Montaigne. The most extensive recent studies are J. M. Robertson, Montaigne and 
Shakespeare (London, 1909), G. C. Taylor, Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1925), and Suzanne Tiirck, Shakespeare und Montaigne (Berlin, 
1930). These studies rely largely on parallels, some of which are so far-fetched 
or commonplace as to cast serious doubt on the conclusions. The evidence offered 
justifies as merely possible the hypothesis that Shakespeare had become familiar with 
Montaigne shortly before writing Hamlet. It was not, of course, necessary for 
Shakespeare to have read Montaigne to become familiar with skepticism. 
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that they can be identified with the major disruptive currents 
in sixteenth century thought. 

The association of the play to its intellectual background does 
not, therefore, except in a limited sense, supply a more exact 
definition of its general meaning or of its thought specifically 
considered. The play is clear on these matters in so far as they 
are necessary in developing the character of Hamlet, and if it 
were not—if it proved impossible to arrive at a reasonably 
precise understanding of what Hamlet’s reflections were about— 
it would be next to impossible to determine from among the 
diversified aspects of sixteenth-century thought what, precisely, 
was its background. The background serves primarily to give 
the thought of the play a local habitation and a name. It estab- 
lishes those features of the contemporary philosophic setting 
out of which the play might have grown and the intellectual 
spirit with which it had some general affinity, and thus recovers 
those features of the thought of the age which made it possible 
for at least some of Shakespeare’s audience to receive its deepest 
implications intelligibly and sympathetically. Since, therefore, 
the background study does not result primarily in greater ac- 
curacy cf interpretation, the sixteenth century background need 
not be regarded as the only one against which Hamlet may be 
profitably viewed. The extraordinary vitality of the play in our 
century, both among critics and professional producers, is a 
phenomenon which is of considerable interest in itself and 
serves at the same time to call attention in a special way to 
certain features of the play, and some insight into these matters 
can be gained by consideration of an important phase in the 
philosophical developments of our own day. 


+ 


It has been frequently noted that our century is analogous to 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries in the re- 
spect that ours, too, is a revolutionary age which has witnessed 
the appearance in science, politics, ethics, and psychology of 
new developments so striking in themselves and in their im- 
plications as the “ cast all in doubt,” to borrow a well known 
phrase of Donne’s which summarizes the disquiet produced by 
the novelties of his day. Whether certain characteristic features 
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of the present age can be traced in their origins to the Renais- 
sance, as some historians contend, is not relevant for the 
moment. The significant point is that our own age has come 
to see in all its acuteness the disintegration of traditional values 
because of the apparent destruction of the philosophic bases 
on which they rested. Philosophic doubt and uncertainty have 
grown so widespread as to be regarded by many as the char- 
acteristic malady of our times, intensified in complexity and 
urgency by developments in preceding centuries. Many, to 
be sure, still adhere to traditional principles of order and value, 
and there are numerous adherents of old and new dogmatisms, 
but the prevalence of uncertainty is unquestionably acute, and 
is recognized even by those who offer their positive creeds as 
a way out of the prevailing atmosphere of doubt. 

Expressions of concern at this condition and diagnoses of its 
elements have been so numerous during the last few decades 
that it is necessary only to provide random examples to bring 
others to mind: 


. we should all recognize fully that our present entire lack of 
any theory of the universe is the ultimate source of all the catas- 
trophes and misery of our times, and that we should toil in concert 
for a theory of the universe and of life, in order that thus we may 
arrive at a mental disposition which shall make us really and truly 
civilized men. . . . Since [the nineteenth century], the ethical ideas 
on which civilization rests have been wandering about the world, 
poverty-stricken and homeless. No theory of the universe has been 
advanced which can give them a solid foundation; in fact, not one 
has made its appearance which can claim for itself solidity and inner 
consistency.'® 


To take another example from a book which was a best seller in 
America in its day: 


The eager search for new religions, the hasty adherence to cults, 
and the urgent appeals for a reconciliation between religion and 
science are confessions that to the modern man his activity seems 
to have no place in a rational order.... The earlier rebels sum- 
moned men from one allegiance to another, but the feeling for cer- 
tainty in religion and for decorum in society persisted. In the 
modern world it is this very feeling of certainty itself which is 


15 Albert Schweitzer, The Decay and Restoration of Civilization (London, 1923), 
pp. xiv-xv, 6. (The Dale Memorial Lectures for 1922.) 
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dissolving. It is dissolving not merely for an educated minority 
but for everyone who comes within the orbit of modernity.’® 


For this whole complex, a convenient locus is Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s The Modern Temper: a Study and a Confession 
(1929). Mr. Krutch considers the successive retreats from the 
certainties and compromises of earlier (and “ happier ’’) times, 
and pictures the modern man who is unable to accept the 
surviving conventional solutions or espouse the new utilitarian 
ethics of totalitarian politics as in a condition of almost help- 
less uncertainty and despair. For such a man, Mr. Krutch con- 
cludes that there is left only an attitude of endurance which, 
because of the individual’s conscious awareness of his plight and 
his courage in the face of it, endows this attitude with dignity. 
The readiness, in short, is all: 


Skepticism has entered too deeply into our souls ever to be re- 
placed by faith, and we can never forget the things which the new 
barbarians never need to have known. This world in which an 
unresolvable discord is the fundamental fact is the world in which 
we must continue to live, and for us wisdom must consist, not in 
searching for a means of escape which does not exist, but in making 
such peace with it as we may. ... Ours is a lost cause and there 
is no place for us in the natural universe, but we are not, for all 
that, sorry to be human. We wouid rather die as men than live as 
animals."7 


Much of the literature of the twentieth century, moreover, is 
permeated with criticisms of the modern world and with melan- 
choly and frustration arising from the absence of firm and 
believable standards of value and conduct.** And a direct asso- 
ciation of Hamlet with these moods can be found in the occa- 
sional use of Hamlet as a symbol of the modern distress. 
Stephen Dedalus’ discourse on the play is something more 
than a literary digression in Ulysses, for Stephen identifies 


16 Walter Lippman, A Preface to Morals (New York, 1929), pp. 18-19. 

17 The Modern Temper (New York, 1929), pp. 247, 249. 

18 Certain critics have protested that many individuals today do not dwell in 
uncertainty and that the literature which expressed moods of frustration and 
skepticism belied its age and was the work of a negligibly small coterie. It is not, 
however, a simple matter of counting noses. The general prevalence of these moods 
in modern literature is granted by all, and—a fact of signal importance—some of 
this literature has had a phenomenal vogue and enjoyed wide circulation. In what 
sense, therefore, can it be said to belie its age? 
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himself with Hamlet.'® Spandrel, in Point Counterpoint, seems 
almost deliberately modelled on Hamlet. Tonio Kroeger, 
Mann’s divided and frustrated artist, compares himself with 
Hamlet, and looks forward on his visit to Denmark to standing 
on the site of the lonely ramparts where the unhappy Prince 
saw his father’s ghost. And Stephen Spender, discussing the 
position of the artist in the modern world, fixes on the same 
symbol: 


I have chosen the writers in this book, because they are political- 
moral artists who are in the dilemma of Hamlet: they find their 
lives fixed in a world in which there are no external symbols for 
their inner sense of values. There is no power, and no glory.” 


This modern use of the Hamlet symbol is revealing. The cen- 
turies that separate us from Shakespeare have swept us far 
beyond the limited content of even the most radical ideas of 
his time, but if we consider the nature of the problem rather 
than specific doctrine or theories, Hamlet’s dilemma can be 
seen to represent in a very real sense the dilemma of a char- 
acteristic type of modern man, conscious that the foundations 
on which a belief in universal order rested and which preserved 
his ethical values have been threatened or utterly destroyed, 
and left in consequence dispirited and uncertain in the face of 
choice. 

Admittedly, this identification of Hamlet with a character- 
istic modern complex implies an interpretation of the play 
peculiar to our times. It was not this way that the nineteenth 
century, for example, regarded Hamlet.’ But the vitality of 
all the great classics is maintained by successive interpretations 
which discover in them an artistic and intellectual significance 
that renews their life for a new generation of readers. It is 
conventional to regard the classics as eternal and immutable, 


*° The parallels are pointed out at some length in R. M. Cain’s Fabulous Voyager 
(Chicago, 1947), pp. 89-97. 

°° The Destructive Element (Boston and New York, 1936), pp. 190-91. Some- 
what different from these examples but illustrative nonetheless are The Hamlet of 
A. MacLeish and the discursive series of essays by Henry Miller and Michael 
Fraenkel, IJamlet (New York, 1941, 1943), see particularly, I, 14-15, 42-4, 79. 

*1 Characteristic criticisms of HJamlet from the seventeenth century to the early 
decades of the nineteenth may be found in the numerous illustrations cited by 
Paul S. Conklin in A History of Hamlet Criticism (New York, 1947). 
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but in a special sense they never remain quite the same. 
There is, in consequence, always the danger of distortion: 
subjection of their meaning to the intellectual needs of a par- 
ticular age or to the personal biases of a strong critical tem- 
perament can produce interpretations which must be rejected 
because they appear unjustified by a rigorous reading of the 
whole text. This has been the fate of some of the nineteenth 
century interpretations of Hamlet. And certain implications 
of the modern association of Hamlet with modern symptoms 
of uncertainty and melancholy are not in full harmony with 
certain aspects of the character and the action in which it 
participates. Nevertheless the analogies drawn are not incom- 
patible with a close reading of the philosophical features of 
Hamlet, and a reader of our century might with some justice 
come to regard Hamlet as the first great imaginative work of 
the post-medieval world in which may be discovered in clear 
outline those characteristic features of thought and sensibility 
which have come to be identified as the modern temper. 

No play by Shakespeare has excited the interest of so many 
distinguished or ambitious actors as Hamlet, and no one of his 
plays has been so often produced in the modern theatre. A 
common explanation of this popularity is that, of all the trage- 
dies of Shakespeare, it is the best as “ theatre.” For example, 
in a recent book, Shakespeare and Dramatic Tradition, Mr. 
S. L. Bethel writes of Hamlet, “ Its greater popularity on the 
stage is due to sheer ‘ entertainment value.” ** All of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, however, reveal an extraordinary grasp of 
the potentialities of the theatre and provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for good actors, and, in fact, the apparent truism about 
the superior “theatre” of Hamlet seems less convincing the 
more seriously one attempts to take it. The theatricality of 
Hamlet is in certain important details more dated than that of 
the other tragedies, so that the effect of some of its biggest 
scenes is now past recovery. No one, for instance, “ believes ” in 
the ghost and the effect of its stage appearance is now one with 
Hollywood supernaturalism; the play scene, a crucial episode, 
has lost something of the ingenuity and the effect of surprise 
which it must have had for an audience familiar with the con- 


*2 (Westminster, 1944), p. 91. 
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ventions of the dumb show; the fencing scene must have been 
terribly exciting to those who knew the sport well and who 
must have appreciated the irony in the exchange of foils, but 
it is now occasion for untrained slashing; and the multiple 
deaths at the end are regularly a point for condescending 
humor. It is likely that an untrained spectator looking only for 
lively theatre or “sheer entertainment value” would find 
Hamlet puzzling, and a fairly intelligent spectator would have 
to be persuaded that his pleasure in a good performance of the 
play is essentially of a piece with his enjoyment of a good spy 
picture. It is possible, I believe, to think better of the play, 
and, though unfortunate memories might give pause, it is even 
possible to think better of its audiences. Granted that the great 
tragedies of Shakespeare all reveal impressive theatrical artistry, 
if Hamlet continues to maintain a greater popularity in our 
theatre than the rest, one among the plausible reasons may lie 
in the directness of our appreciation of the underlying concep- 
tion and the readiness of our sympathy with the thoughts and 
sentiments of its hero. For the Prince of Denmark, searching 
out the grounds of his melancholy and giving voice to the 
thoughts that hurt him, speaks a language that we can readily 
understand. 


Northwestern University 











THE DATE OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S 
CUPID'S REVENGE 


By James E. SAVAGE 


Modern scholars have disagreed about the date of Cupid’s 
Revenge, particularly with reference to the problem of its 
chronological relation to Philaster. Fleay would have it writ- 
ten before September, 1610, since, he argues, about that time 
Beaumont and Fletcher ceased writing for the Children of the 
Revels, and went to the King’s Company.’ Thorndike, arguing 
that it is an exploitation of the Philaster materials, places it 
in 1609 or 1610." Gayley accepts a date of 1611. Chambers 
says that “no close inferior limit can be fixed.”* Oliphant 
would have a revision, probably by Field, of a play originally 
written between 1605 and 1609.° 

The first recorded performance of Cupid’s Revenge occurred 
at court, the account being transcribed thus by Chambers: 


Cunningham, 210, from 
Audit Office, Accounts Various, 3,907. 


1611-12 The Children of The Sunday following A play 
Whitfriars. called Cupids Reueng. 


The preceding entry was for “ Neweres night ”; the “ Sunday 
following ” would therefore be 5 January.® This record, which 
fixes 1611 as the terminal date for the composition of the play, 
is, except for the records of two court performances a year later, 
the only external evidence which may be brought to bear upon 
the problem of dating Cupid’s Revenge. 


1K. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559-1642, 
(London: Reeves and Turner, 1891), I, 170. 

2A. H. Thorndike, The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, 
(Worcester, Mass.: Press of O. B. Wood, 1901), pp. 68-9. 

3C. M. Gayley, Beaumont the Dramatist, (New York: The Century Company, 
1914), p. 360. 

4B. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, (Oxford: At the University Press, 
1923), III, 225. 

°E. H.C. Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1927), pp. 348-353. 

®—. K. Chambers, op. cit., IV, 178. 
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Internal evidence, however, suggests for this tragedy a date 
of 1607 or 1608. Since an early date for the play would have 
a marked bearing on its importance in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher canon, three passages which appear to be thrusts at 
contemporary affairs are here examined. 

The most forceful of this internal evidence for the dating 
of the play 1607-8 is contained in these three lines: 

Nis. . 
Would I had gin an 100. pound for a tolleration, 


That I might but vse my conscience in mine 
Owne house.’ 


During the first half of the year 1606 the English parliament 
had passed two bills against Catholics who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance. One was called “An Act for the better 
discovering and repressing of Popish Recusants,” the other “ An 
Act to prevent and avoid dangers which may grow by Popish 
Recusants.” The substance of these two acts is given by Tier- 
ney,’ whose summary of them indicates that they “ gave to the 
king the right of refusing, if he should think proper, the usual 
fine of twenty pounds per lunar month, for the absence from 
church, and of taking, in its place, the whole of the personal, 
and two thirds of the real estate of the offender,” and that they 
“ prescribed the oath, and subjected any person of the age of 
eighteen years, who should refuse to take it, if a married woman, 
to imprisonment in the common gaol, and if any other indivi- 
dual, to the penalties of premunire.” *’ The way in which these 
laws actually worked is summarized by S. R. Gardiner: 


[The King] retained the fine himself, and granted to his favorites 
leave to extract bribes out of the owners by holding over them the 
threat of putting the statute into force. Of those who were not rich 
enough to pay the fine, and whose lands were seized, a large number 
saw their possessions pass into the hands of courtiers, who were 
frequently Scotchmen.’° 


7Q 1615, B3r, 16-19; Alexander Dyce, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
(London: Edward Moxon, 1848), II, 361. For the suggestion that these lines might 
be useful in establishing the date of Cupid’s Revenge I am indebted to Professor 
Baldwin Maxwell. 

8M. A. Tierney, Dodd’s Church History of England, (London: Charles Dolman, 
1841), IV, exiii-exxxii. 

® Ibid., 1V, 67. 

10 History of England, 1603-1642, (London: Longmans, Green and Company 
1884-1891), II, 18-19. 
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Gardiner supports these statements by reference to a remark- 
able document, also one of those to be found in the appendices 
to Tierney’s Dodd. Its title is “ Notification from the Office of 
the Signet, concerning grants of lands forfeited by recusants. 
October 1605.”'' To a long list of names is prefaced this 
explanatory matter: 


Whereas his majesty is daily moved by his servants and others 
to bestow upon them such benefit as doth or may arise by recusants 
already convicted, or hereafter to be convicted, ... I have sent 
you here ... a catalogue of all such grants as are come to my 
knowledge; to which I will make addition, from time to time as any 
such thing shall occur. 

Of all these, who have already paid 20 1. a month, the king must 
still have the payment continued; and the parties, to whom the 
grants are made, must only be content with that benefit which may 
be further made, by extending two parts, according to the power 
given to his majesty by the last statute.” 


The list following this preamble contains twenty-eight names, 
grouped under headings of this style: “To the Lord Hay,” 
“To Sir Roger Aston.” Only one recusant is listed as “To Mr 
Robert Carr.” The most interesting entry for our purpose is 
this: “To Sir James Simple.”, the name of his lone recusant 
being “ John Beaumont, Leicestershire.” 

Gardiner’s interpretation of these lists is very probably the 
correct one: that the favorites to whom the recusants were 
“ oranted ” were able to hold over the heads of their victims 
the provisions of the severe statutes, and so secure bribes. 
Such an interpretation is at least suggested by the fact that, 
of the twenty-eight recusants in the first list, only seven appear 
in the CSPD as having had two parts (in three) of their lands 
extended. 


11 With regard to this date, Gardiner says in a note: “ The date of Oct. 1605 there 
given must be wrong, as the statute was not then in existence, and Lord Hay, who 
was one recipient, had not received his peerage.” 

12 Tierney, op. cit., IV, lxxv. The original is probably the document indicated by 
these entries in CSPD, dated 17 Oct., 1606: 

“35. Anonymous, a clerk of the Signet, to the Officers (of the Exchequer?) 
Sends a list of the grants of fines or lands of recusants already made. 
Similar lists to be forwarded regularly. 

“36. Copy of the above. Misdated, 1605. 
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But one of the persons so extended is the “ John Beaumont, 
of Leistershire ” already mentioned. The note in the CSPD is 
as follows: 


Gift to Sir Jas. Sempill of the King’s two parts of the late dis- 
solved monastery of Grace Dieu, and other lands in Leicestershire, 
in the hands of the Crown by the recusancy of John Beaumont."* 
Gayley, in his Beaumont the Dramatist, quotes this passage, 
and suggests “ with some hesitance,” that this John Beaumont 
is the brother of Francis. It is my opinion, after a study of the 
two statutes which I have already mentioned, that there is a 
very high probability that the recusant John can be identified 
with the brother of the dramatist." 

There appears to be little doubt that the “ Would I had gin 
an 100. pound for a tolleration” has reference to the bribes 
given to avoid persecutions of the sort I have been describing. 
The statutes which made these persecutions possible became 
law on 27 May, 1606.° The CSPD shows only eight entries 
regarding forfeitures of property by recusants in 1606; there are 
thirty-eight in 1607; forty-seven in 1608; thereafter the number 
decreases. The novelty of the practice in 1607 would seem to 
suggest that year as the most likely to have inspired the refer- 


13 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reigns of Edward VI, Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James I (1547-1625), edited by Robert Lemon and M. A. B. Green, 
(London: 1856-72). James I, XXVIII (14 Nov. 1607), p. 90. 

14Tt is difficult to see who this John Beaumont of Grace Dieu in Leicestershire 
can be, if not the brother of the dramatist. The Harleian Society Reprints of The 
Visitation of Leicestershire (1619) name no other John Beaumont who was still 
living in 1607. John’s wife was “ Elizab. filia Ioh’is Fortescue de London.” This 
John was a member of the famous Catholic Family of Fortescue, and was grandson 
to Sir Adrian, the Knight of St. John, who was executed by Henry VIII. Elizabeth’s 
brother, George Fortescue, was educated at Douay, and in the English College at 
Rome. John Beaumont’s children were brought up as Catholics, his second son, 
Francis, becoming a Jesuit. Gayley suggests that John may have manifested sym- 
pathy with his Catholic relatives during the prosecutions after the Gunpowder 
Plot, and that this may have been the basis for the forfeiture of his property. I 
am inclined to think that the Catholicism of his wife might have been the cause of 
John’s difficulties. If she refused to take the oath of allegiance, he might very well 
have been subject to the provisions of the two statutes, even though his own 
loyalty and religion were not in question. 

Another provision of the same law is to the effect that even though two thirds 
of an estate is forfeited, the “chief mansion house” must remain in the possession 
of the recusant. John’s continued possession of Grace Dieu need not, therefore, 
preclude the possibility that he suffered the forfeiture of other parts of his estate. 

18 Tierney, op. cit., IV, 68n. 
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ence in Cupid’s Revenge. The indignation of the country, if 
not at the practice itself, at least at the fact that so many of 
the rewards went to Scotchmen, would have been greatest then. 
The proceedings against John Beaumont were complete by 14 
November, 1607, and they would certainly have made a strong 
impression on his younger brother. The “ tolleration ” allusion, 
in the light of these circumstances, suggests a date of late 1607 
or early 1608 for the composition of the play. 

A second passage which may have value for establishing the 
date speaks of hanging and quartering, a subject much in the 
minds of Englishmen after the Gunpowder Plot in the fall of 
1605. The excitement aroused by that event continued through 
the spring of 1606, as the perpetrators of the plot were con- 
victed and punished, most of them being hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. On 30 January, 1605/6. this fate was meted out to 
Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, John Graunt, and Thomas 
Bates. On the following day Thomas Winter, Ambrose Roke- 
wood, Robert Keys, and Guy Fawkes were also hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. The spectacles continued at least until 26 
February, 1606/7, when the popish priest Robert Drurie suf- 
fered the same fate. 

These events were reflected abundantly in the dramatic 
literature of the time, the comments being almost always 
critical of the brutality of the practice. John Day’s Isle of 
Gulls, published in 1606, contains three thrusts at the 
hanging.’® Marston’s Fawn, Sharpham’s Fleir, Middleton’s 
Michaelmas Term, all in print before the end of 1607, have 
passages which are considered by E. K. Chambers to be refer- 
ences to the punishment of the conspirators.'’ Closely parallel 
to the passages noted in The Isle of Gulls are these lines from 
Cupid’s Revenge, lines placed in a serious context, and prefaced 
by comments of unusual force: 


163° The Isle of Gulls, what should that be? 
2. A play by that name, but come shals quarter our selues? 
1. If some had the wit to doe so in time, they might ha saude the hangman 
a labour.” A. H. Bullen, The Works of John Day, (London: 1881), p. 8. 
“Li. Miso should be either a hangman or a herald, for she neuer comes 
amongst vs, but she quarters our company and armes.” Ibid., p. 51. 
“ Viol. O tis Manasses; and he could make Armes aswel as he mars Legges, 
he would grow in great request for Heraldrie.’ ’ Ibid., p. 60. 
17 Chambers, op. cit., III, 433, and passim. 
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Age. How blacke the day begins/ 

Dor. Can you blame it, and looke vpon such a deed as shall be 
done this morning? 

Nis. Does the Prince suffer today? 

Dor. Within this houre they say. 

Agen. Well, they that are most wicked are most safe, twill be a 
strange Iustice and a lamentable, gods keepe vs from the too soone 
feeling of it. 

Dor. I care not if my throat were next: for to liue still, and liue 
heere, were but to growe fat for the Shambles. 

Nis. Yet we must doe it, and thanke em too, that our liues may 
be accepted. 

Age. Faith Ile go starue my selfe, or grow diseas’d to shame the 
hangman; for I am sure hee shall be my Herald, and quarter me. 

Dor. I a plague on him, hee’s too excellent at armes.'* 


We have already seen that Francis Beaumont was probably 
personally affected by the looting of the Catholics after the 
Gunpowder Plot. But there are other facts which add to the 
likelihood that this passage reflects a personal interest in the 
quarterings. In his chapter on “’The Vaux Cousins and the 
Gunpowder Plot ” Gayley has discussed the relationships be- 
tween Francis Beaumont’s family and their many Catholic rela- 
tives. He has pointed out the association of some of these 
relatives, particularly the women of the Vaux family, with the 
leading Jesuits in England. When the facts of the plot began to 
be revealed, it appeared that the “ Mrs. Perkins” who kept 
the house “ White Webbs,” frequented by several of the con- 
spirators, was Anne Vaux, first cousin to Francis; that “‘ Mrs. 
Jennings ” was her sister-in-law, Eleanor Brookesby; that to 
these cousins of Beaumont’s, Francis Tresham, who “ died 
inpenitent,” and whose head was “ set up at Northampton,” 
was also a cousin."® 

It may be argued that there were many hangings and 
quarterings in England in other years; that certain felons were 
habitually so punished; that literary references to the practice 
are not uncommon, and that, therefore, this passage has little 
validity in fixing the date. But, considering the tone of the 
speeches in the passages I have quoted from Cupid’s Revenge, 
and the closeness of these events to Beaumont himself, in view 


18 Q 1615, 18v and 14r; Dyce, op. cit., II. 430, 431. 
*® Gayley, op. cit., pp. 46-61. 
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of the forfeitures of John, and the questionings of his cousins, 
it hardly seems likely that the speeches given to Agenor and 
Dorialus are a reference to just any quartering. It is difficult 
to conceive that they are not a reference to the events after 
the Gunpowder Plot, and that they are not the product of a 
time when those events were still fresh in the mind of the 
writer. 

The other plays which contain references to the punishments 
of the conspirators belong to 1606 or 1607. The Cupid’s Re- 
venge passage appears to be fairly strong evidence for a similar 
date for this play — evidence which is quite consistent with that 
afforded by the “ tolleration ” allusion. 

A third reference to contemporary politics is very probably 
contained in these lines: 





Tima. Worthy Ismenus, I pray how haue you sped in your 
warres? 

Isme. This Rogue mocks me. Well Timantus, ’pray how haue 
you sped here at home at shouelboord? 

Tim. Faith reasonable. How many Townes haue you taken in 
this Summer? 

Isme. How many Staages haue beene at the death of this 
grasse? 

Tim. A number. ’Pray how is the Prouince setled? 

Isme. Prethee how does the dunne Nagge? 

Tim. I thinke you mocke me my Lord. 

Isme. Mocke thee? Yes by my troth doe I: Why what wouldst 
thou haue me doe with thee? Art good for any thing else? *° 


I quote this passage in its entirety to show the relationship 
between the characters who are speaking, the court hanger-on, 
cowardly and sycophantic, and the blunt, honest soldier, who 
holds him in contempt. The particular lines which are most 
likely to be a thrust at contemporary affairs are those referring 
to the “dunne Nagge.” The “ Nagge” in question may be 
identifiable with a certain “roan jennet” which apparently 
played an important part in early Jacobean politics. In a letter 
from Thomas Howard, Duke of Suffolk, to Sir John Harington, 
we see displayed one method of obtaining the favor of James I: 


I will advise one thing: —the roan jennet, whereon the King rideth 
every day, must not be forgotten to be praised; and the good fur- 
niture above all, what lost a great man much notice the other day. 


2°Q 1615, F2r, 15-28; Dyce, op. cit., II, 397. 
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A noble did come in suit of a place, and saw the King mounting 
the roan; delivered his petition, which was heeded and read, but no 
answer given. The noble departed, and came to courte the nexte 
day, and got no answer again. The Lord Treasurer was then pressed 
to move the King’s pleasure touching the petition. When the King 
was asked for answer thereto, he said, in some wrath, “ Shall a King 
give heed to a dirty paper, when a beggar noteth not his gilt stir- 
rops? ’—Now it fell out that the King had new furniture when the 
noble saw him in the courteyard, but he was overcharged with con- 
fusion, and passed by admiring the dressing of the horse. . . . Will 
you say the moon shineth all summer? That the starrs are bright 
jewels fit for Carr’s ears? That the roan jennet surpasseth Buce- 
phalus, and is worthy to be stridden by Alexander. That his eyes 
are fire, his tail is Berenice’s locks. ... If any mischance be to be 
wished, ’tis breaking a leg in the King’s presence, for this fellow owes 
all his favor to that bout; I think he hath better reason to speak 
well of his own horse, than of the King’s roan jennet.** 


When Timantus of the Cupid’s Revenge passage is asked 
about the “ dunne Nagge,” his reply is “ I think you mocke me 
my Lord.” Such a reply would hardly be forthcoming to a 
straight-forward question about a possession of his own. 
“ Dunne Nagge ” can be translated into “ roan jennet ” with no 
change of meaning. ‘These things strongly suggest that the 
reference of the Cupid’s Revenge passage is to Carr and his 
dubious means of securing the royal favor. The date of Suffolk’s 
letter is 1607.°° A reference in dramatic literature to Carr and 
the King’s roan jennet would have most currency soon after 
the event. Again, as in the cases of the “ tolleration ” and the 
quartering allusions, a date of 1607, or the early part of 1608, 
appears to be indicated for the composition of Cupid’s Revenge. 

This evidence pointing to an early date for Cupid’s Revenge 
is connected with a far more interesting problem, that of the 
relationship between that play and the other romantic plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Between Cupid’s Revenge and 
Philaster are resemblances which are particularly striking. It 
has been generally accepted that Philaster is the earlier of the 
two, and that the similarities take the nature of exploitation 
of the Philaster materials. The nature of those resemblances is 
such, however, that it seems not unlikely that Cupid’s Revenge 


*1 Henry Harington (ed.) Nugae Antiquae (London: J. Wright, 1804) I, 393, 396. 
22 Norman Egbert McClure, (ed.) The Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Haring- 
ton, (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930), p. 36. 
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is an experiment with the essentially tragi-comic materials 
which it draws freely from Sidney’s Arcadia, and that Philaster 
and the later romantic plays represent a more skillful exploita- 
tion of similar material.”* In view of the implications, not only 
for the Beaumont and Fletcher canon, but for the study of 
tragi-comedy in general, of the suggestion of a possible source 
in the Arcadia of the tragi-comic materials, the establishing of 
the date of Cupid’s Revenge would be highly desirable. The 
evidence adduced in the foregoing pages is strongly suggestive 
of a date of 1607 or 1608, a date earlier than that generally 
assigned to Philaster. 
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MILTON’S APPROACH TO THE STORY OF THE FALL 
By Warp S. WorDEN 


Despite Professor Maurice Kelley’s warning against over- 
simplification,’ interpretations of the Fall story in Paradise 
Lost in terms of one or a few aspects of human frailty continue 
to appear. The logical difficulties in this subject seem to have a 
special fascination for the modern critical mind, bent upon 
supplying a rationale where none was originally felt wanting. 
We are probably wrong in looking for a complete logical moti- 
vation for the Fall, for to explain it entirely by the instrument 
of a psychology admittedly of the fallen state is surely to 
explain the Fall out of existence as a theological concept. With- 
out resolving the matter to the full satisfaction of some modern 
readers, Milton, it seems to me, handles it very well. He gives 
Eve reason and excuse sufficient to make the Fall what for him 
it historically was, the prototype of all human sinning. At the 
same time, her motives by their terrible inadequacy, serve to 
emphasize the fundamentally irrational nature of evil. It is 
the rapidity with which Satan accomplishes Eve’s fall, rather 
than the arguments that pass between them, which is most 
interesting and meaningful. 

The problem of how unfallen man could fall cannot be solved 
logically. A large part of Eve’s fall is due to the mere contact 
with Satan and shares the insoluble mystery of his own fall. 
This end of the Fall leads off into the unknowable where the 
revolt of the Angels is presentable only by means of poetic 
similitudes and accommodations. For the Fall to be completely 
comprehended it would have to be seen from both sides, only 
one of which is available to the artist and the reader. The Fall 
cannot properly be considered an event inside human experi- 
ence; it is rather the birth of human experience. To the Chris- 
tian man it is known only by that face or mask with which it 
looks into the finite world. The Fall of Man like its counter- 
part the story of Christ stands at the crossroads between Time 
and Eternity. Even art cannot penetrate the mask, although it 
can make us more aware of the masking function. 


1 This Great Argument (Princeton, 1941), p. 150, note. 
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In like manner, the Good of the unfallen state is an eschato- 
logical term. It is not the ethical, natural, earthly good, con- 
trastable to evil. This Good never tolerates a comparison with 
Evil within some larger unity to which they both contribute. 
Although such is not the aspect of the Fall which Milton em- 
phasizes and consciously plays up, it seems fundamental to a 
stricter version of the Protestant theology with which he began 
and which he could never wholly circumvent. This theological 
as opposed to a purely ethical turn is present elsewhere in Mil- 
ton’s thought, for instance at the beginning of Chapter IIT of 
The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, where he is making the 
point that sin can have no tenure under the Law. Also that 
part of the list of dramatic subjects in the Cambridge MS taken 
from the Books of Kings and Judges gives serious evidence of 
an interest in the theme of the absolute and mutually exclusive 
contrariety of Good and Evil, of how God keeps His covenant 
with the Chosen, yet utterly destroys sin. This general idea 
appears in Paradise Lost, XII, 282 ff. and is essential to the 
meaning of Samson Agonistes. 

That part of the meaning of the Fall which is expressed in 
Satan and his rebellion is essentially unknowable. We can have 
only an imaginative picture of it, presented in human terms. 
These human terms must be distinguished from the real hu- 
manity of fallen man, and again, from the unfallen humanity 
of Adam and Eve which, for Milton, is partly real and partly 
figurative. Since Milton recognizes common elements between 
the fallen and the unfallen conditions, and does not see an 
untraversible abysm between bliss and depravity, there is no 
telling what parts of his picture of Eden are to him conjectural 
history, and what parts are figures for things inexpressible to 
fallen man. 7 

The allegory of Sin and Death is more than an accidental 
survival of previous plans. It represents a kind of alternative or 
parallel solution to the problem Milton faced of representing 
divine realities and earthly realities together without mixing 
them up. It is the association of the two solutions within the 
work of art that has drawn criticism. 

Sin and Death suggest the possibility of a completely alle- 
gorical handling of the Fall theme. Sin was born in Heaven and 
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banished to Hell. She invades Earth and sets up a free way to 
Hell. If she and a full complement of abstractions are given 
concrete forms, a solution to a difficult problem is achieved 
which has many excellent points: (1) The two realities of the 
allegorical figure (the moral or spiritual meaning, and the 
aesthetic or sensory reality) never infringe upon each other or 
become confused. (2) The allegory does not violate the spiritu- 
ality of the highest Christian truth as an historical or conjec- 
tural figure is likely to do. At the same time it can be made 
concrete, detailed, and vivid because it is always recognized 
as an imaginary creation only. Thus might be solved compara- 
tively simply a problem with which Milton in his other method 
contended with surpassing skill, but which he never perfectly 
solved. (3) The allegorical figures, being a product of the poet’s 
imagination, are always entirely within his governance. He 
can make them mere shades if he will, he can introduce them 
for a skillful stroke and drop them, or load them with as heavy 
a burden of action and meaning as he wishes without regard 
for the trifling accuracies of scripture or of the natural world. 

It also should be said that allegory has artistic disadvantages 
of no small account: (1) Although the allegory can be made 
striking and vivid, it can seldom be made thoroughly convinc- 
ing, for it lives not in that world where we “live and move and 
have our being.” (2) Nor can it ever really bridge the gap be- 
tween the sensory and spiritual worlds (at least not the con- 
scious literal allegory with which we have to deal in English 
literary tradition). (3) It is not well suited to organic structure 
in the work of art. It is designed for a static and schematic plan. 

The allegory of Sin and Death may spring in part from the 
poet’s sense of a weakness in the representation of the revolt 
of the angels, a weakness which has nevertheless given rise to 
the Romantic misconception of Satan as the glorious rebel. For 
obvious reasons Milton had to portray Satan in Hell as evil, 
not in its abstract essence, but set forth in patterns comprehen- 
sible to human beings. Sin and Death at Hell’s gate are such 
essences of evil. Satan is their celestial occasion and vessel in 
much the same way that Adam is their earthly occasion. By 
themselves, however, they are passive and powerless; they are 
evil, but they cannot do evil. Only through Satan’s agency do 
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they become active forces. He gave birth to them, and they are 
probably best explained as aspects of him, much as Wisdom 
and the Spirit of God are aspects of Him and play in His 
presence. They have their being on a different plane from him, 
however; he is literally real and they are personified. 

Their presence in the background of the epic has some pur- 
pose. They allow Milton more freedom in handling Satan, who 
may now more easily proceed as a fallen angel behaving along 
lines understandable to human, especially fallen, nature. Al- 
though Satan and his offspring are on different planes of being, 
the logic of the relation between those two planes is subtle 
and accurate. Satan in these his two aspects is entirely passive 
and negative, but in himself as a fallen angel he is still the 
servant of God fulfilling His plan. Milton in the Christian 
Doctrine tells us that an evil action is evil only by its quality of 
deviating from God’s command; insofar as it is simply an action, 
it is good. Although Satan never completely loses his character 
of a supernatural force, when he arrives on Earth in Book IV 
he can freely assume enough human characteristics to enable 
him to take a plausible and proportionate part in Milton’s 
essentially human dramatization of the temptation. When he 
leaves the Earth his place as a fallen spirit and as the active 
agency of evil is taken over by man; the Devil vanishes from 
the epic amid the hissing of the snakes. Sin and Death hasten 
to Earth to consume the draff and filth of a fallen creation. Is 
this not equivalent to saying that men are evil because they are 
fallen and depraved, but that they are active, even in their evil, 
because, while fallen, they are still the created of God? 

Just as in fallen man, so in Satan we never contemplate pure 
and essential evil in itself; rather we see the evidences and 
actions of evil. The allegory of Sin and Death does not by any 
means bridge the gap between human and transcendent know]l- 
edge. But the abstraction, as an imaginative assumption of the 
pure thing-in-itself, at least draws our attention to the transcen- 
dent as something prior to and apart from human experience 
and our necessarily human understanding of celestial events. 
They compensate some for the concessions that have to be 
made to earthly intelligence in portraying cosmic events. 

This is not to say that Milton for a moment doubted the 
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actuality of the fall of the angels. His problem was to make 
this theme true in terms of art. In doing this he could not easily 
avoid the accommodating process. The accommodations con- 
vince but leave something to be desired in regard to the ex- 
pounding of Christian truth. Their success depends upon a 
successful obscuration of the distinctions between the highest 
truths and the fictions which shadow them forth. The advan- 
tage of allegory in this respect is that it has two clearly separate 
sides, the spiritual truth and the fully recognized sensory fiction. 

In Paradise Lost the Fall may be said to occur, in some degree 
at least, in each of three different realms. (1) It occurs as 
historical fact. God created Adam and placed the Tree in the 
garden as a test of his obedience. Adam and Eve ate arousing 
God’s just wrath, and so they were cursed and expelled. (2) It 
occurs in an inner psychological realm as a motivated event. 
Eve’s latent vanity, or her desire for knowledge, or other trait 
secures her fall. Adam’s is bound in hers, since he cannot escape 
his own fleshly nature now corrupted in her. Of course, no 
complete account of Eve’s psychology can be given, for this 
would be to explain the fall away. In our exacting modern 
sense, she is not adequately motivated. The fundamentally 
human psychology which Milton advances in her has an artistic 
purpose in hiding the seed of evil in the flesh and in masking the 
inevitability of the fall. In order to make the Fall real in 
human terms the necessary paradox which underlies the Fall 
as the meeting place of Time and Eternity must be concealed. 
For us, if we pause to consider it, Eve’s crime is impossible, 
unsearchable. In his love for Eve Adam is given a further 
seeming motive to disguise the terrible wilfullness of his contra- 
diction of the divinity. (3) The Fall occurs to some extent in 
the semblance of an allegory. Evil and Knowledge successfully 
tempt Man, and Sin and Death overpower him. The tendency 
to allegory appears in Books II, X, and XI. 

Milton’s basic approach is that of history and fact. Because 
of the weaknesses that he sensed in this method, it occasionally 
gives way to one of the other two, neither of which is de- 
veloped to the point at which it could stand by itself. Psy- 
chology is used to make the Fall seem almost an event from 
human experience, and allegory is used, in effect, to remove 
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it from human experience and restore its eschatological char- 
acter. To Milton, it seems, the fall was a fair subject for an 
epic as a heroic event in history, the greatest even in all history. 
A stricter theologian than Milton might see all matters up to 
and partly including the Fall as the absolute contradiction of 
human history. 

In general, for the reader, difficulties in Paradise Lost seem to 
arise from two things: friction between two levels of reality, 
allegorical and actual; and the necessarily changed value of 
those things now which were simply matters of Biblical history 
to Milton. The latter is really another form of allegorical vs. 
actual. One can get around this by saying that we must be 
content to take the poem entirely as Milton took it. A real 
reply would lead into a discussion of the nature of literature. 
Provisionally one may answer that, of course, we must try to 
regain the author’s point of view as a kind of preventive to 
the personal error, but that we can never rest satisfied with liter- 
ature as so many bottled experiences lined up as in a museum 
for the titillations they may supply to the reader’s false sense 
of culture. 

Undoubtedly, a real difficulty is strongly sensed in regard to 
the Causey from Hell to the Universe. This springs from what 
might be termed a modal discrepancy between Sin and Death 
and Milton’s factual universe. Among the characters of the 
poem we may distinguish three modes of being. There are, first 
of all, the cosmic characters, God, Christ, Satan, the Angels 
fallen and unfallen. They are real, factual, and historical, but 
the poet cannot know them in terms of sensory experience. He 
presents them with great skill by producing an impression of 
sublime vagueness, and by summoning quick and unsustained 
details from human experience without insisting upon them as 
more than hints at what we cannot fully perceive. It is part of 
the protracted sense of expanse and vagueness, a peculiarly 
persuasive device in Milton’s hands, that we never know how 
literally we are meant to take him. When the magic of the 
poetry falls off for a moment, we see an unpleasantly physical 
and stagey Heaven and Hell, which the poet apparently wants 
us to swallow literally. Milton’s conception of an unbroken 
gradation of forms from the grossest matter to the highest 
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spirit encourages his use of this method. It allows him to move 
up and down the Chain of Being with an unfortunate com- 
placency. Secondly, there are the human characters, Adam and 
Eve, whom Milton presents as historical individuals with whom 
we can fully sympathize. Since they must also represent Man- 
kind in general, he could easily have made them abstractions. 
It is noteworthy that he seems more interested in Adam as 
the single and original progenitor of mankind, than as the 
embodiment of all mankind in which all sinned. Thirdly, there 
are the purely allegorical characters, and these pose a special 
problem. 

Once created, Sin and Death must fulfill their purpose by 
coming to Earth. In a poem dealing with a factual and his- 
torical earth, however, they seem out of place. Theoretically, 
they are out of place at the gates of a real Hell. But Milton 
had no direct experience nor scientific knowledge of Hell as a 
literal and physical place of detention. As a material thing it 
had to be imagined or supposed, and since Sin and Death are 
imaginary abstractions, we scarcely perceive at first that they 
are a different kind of being from Satan and Hell. Milton em- 
phasizes their physical and external properties and so draws 
them closer to the level of the actual upon which Satan exists. 
But it is of their nature that they must come to Earth. Now the 
difficulties begin to overcome Milton’s talents for casting illu- 
sions over the minds of his readers. Sin and Death are definitely 
out of place in a real, physical Ptolemaic universe of actual 
events. They must get to the Earth, but how? They cannot 
come as Satan did, by virtue of his supernatural power, proper 
to a cosmic character, winging his way across the deep. They 
are static abstractions, not supernatural forces. Milton’s answer, 
though poetically not very fine, has some logic in it. The 
bridge has an abstract, spiritual meaning symbolized by the 
concrete image. Still, the concrete properties of the bridge and 
of Death’s “ Mace petrific” are very different from the scien- 
tific reals of Milton’s created universe. The bridge attempts 
more than to connect two elements inside a factual creation; 
actually, it attempts the impossible span between allegory and 
fact. It is in this function that we sense its failure. In com- 
parison with the sensory, scientific details of a world capable of 
being known, the bridge tends to appear as a piece of fictional 
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claptrap. As soon as Sin and Death move out and start their 
engineering, we see that something is wrong, if indeed we have 
not seen it before. Motion and action are not, of course, out 
of place in a piece of sustained allegory, but here we have every 
reason to compare and confuse them with real physical motions 
and feats of transpacial construction. 

It is to be noted that Chaos for Milton is both of the abstract, 
allegorical world where Sin and Death are at home, and of the 
real physical world in its function as the outlying raw material 
of creation. In Milton’s cosmos Chaos is a kind of buffer 
between the infinitude of God and the finite creation. Similarly, 
in art, allegory (of the type Milton is here employing) is an 
area between the ineffable and mundane experience. 

It was a debated point among Protestants whether the 
attribution of guilt to man was immediate for all upon the 
sin of Adam, or was mediate, 7. e. consequent upon the results 
of the corrupted nature in each man’s experience. Milton, as 
theologian and as poet, accepted both ways of treating the 
subject. In the Christian Doctrine more clearly than in Para- 
dise Lost we are made aware that for him there are two aspects, 
almost two distinct levels of treatment, of the Fall story. There 
is the actual event of the Fall which, happening once to him 
who stood or fell for his race, brought down a righteous judg- 
ment upon all. All sinned in Adam, for all were present in him. 
Furthermore, Milton argues, it has always been thought just, 
even among the pagans, that the sons should be punished for 
the fathers. On the other hand Milton, especially in Paradise 
Lost, is interested in the inner psychological explanations for 
the Fall and the relations between the Fallen and the unfallen 
states. This is probably the more modern side of Milton, where 
he touches upon that which we expect in the modern novel. 

In regard to the first of these, two forces meet (in Milton’s 
thought) to produce Adam’s sin: Satan who sinneth from the 
beginning, and that certain liability to or possibility of sin 
with which Adam was created. These cannot be comprehended 
by human intelligence. The Christian, as Calvin said, embraces 
them with docility. 

Milton adds to this basic structure to such an extent that 
he almost conceals it. He adds in two ways, in one of which the 
allegory of Sin and Death takes part. We learn in the Christian 
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Doctrine that Adam’s sin was more than a disobedience to 
God; it was a violation of his own rational and moral nature, . 
a transgression against the law “ engraven upon the mind of 
man.” Adam had some small weakness or liability to sin, which 
we cannot understand, and he had a bright prelapsarian moral 
nature, which also we have no way of appreciating. As an 
artist composing an epic Milton had to pretend to omniscience. 
He had somehow to visualize the pre-fallen state, and it was 
natural, if not entirely satisfactory to some readers, that he 
should see it in terms of an earthly ethical morality, based on 
the choice between good and evil. He also tended to see that 
hypothetical liability to sin which had to be assumed in the 
unfallen pair, in terms of the propensity to sin which resulted 
from the Fall. In the Christian Doctrine he keeps the two things 
very distinct. ‘“ Evil concupiscence” is his term for that in 
which our general parents were first guilty. This and the actual 
crime itself seem to constitute for him a definition of the Fall. 
Through two of the three types of treatment mentioned 
Milton draws away from the Fall as a theological dogma the 
significance of which lies essentially in the fact that it is re- 
vealed and therefore true in fact and spirit. He seems more 
interested, and of course as a poet it is necessary that he should 
be, in the manner in which the Truth is or can be accommodated 
to the human understanding. His Satan, and his God seem not 
always to be on the proper side of the great opaque which 
separates divinity from humanity. He may have had at times 
an uneasy feeling that he had overstepped himself, further even 
than was allowed by that special development of Grace which 
he possessed, religious inspiration. If this was so, it was natural 
that his thought should undergo a momentary retrenchment 
toward the tested and known vehicle for religious matters, 
allegory. Allegory has always one end open into the infinite, 
capable of restoring the sense of reverence lost through an 
unbecoming intimacy with divinity, forced on the poet by the 
epic form. Was Milton, by means of the creations Sin and 
Death, perhaps calming a tacit suspicion that he had made out 
too good a case for the wrong side—a suspicion perhaps especi- 
ally strong twice in the poem: after the picture of the indomi- 
table angels in Hell, and again after a portrayal of the Fall in 
which the precise nature of the crime is not easy to define? 
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To one who experiences or employs allegory as a religious 
expression the spiritual is the important side of its meaning. 
This meaning, in relation to mundane experience, is universal, 
abstract, above the phantasmal passing of separate, specific 
events. In comparison to the unity and harmony of divine 
essences this meaning is itself a specific, and so may be logically 
represented in sensory terms. But in the valid use of allegory 
for religious purposes, the sensory aspect is a means, never an 
end in itself. Even in a chiefly non-allegorical poem it could 
occasionally aid in a more powerful conveying of religious 
meaning. Milton may have fallen back upon allegory with 
considerable relief. It is difficult for us to follow him in this 
feeling; the abrupt change in method throws us off. As we read, 
we tend to see only physical caricatures of Sin and Death, who 
grow more ridiculous as they approach Milton’s historical, 
created universe. What was possibly in Milton the result of 
a real reverence for the unknowable strikes us, ironically, as a 
betrayal of the exalted nature of his spiritual theme. Addison’s 
reaction seems almost inevitable. Bishop Atterbury’s opinion, 
however, is probably nearer to Milton’s intention. He wrote to 
Pope in 1717: 

I protest to you this last perusal of him has given me such new 
degrees, I will not say of pleasure, but of admiration and astonish- 
ment, that I look upon the sublimity of Homer and the majesty 
of Vergil with somewhat less reverence than I used to do. I chal- 
lenge you, with all your partiality, to show me in the first of these 
anything equal to the Allegory of Sin and Death, either to the 
greatness and justness of the invention, or to the height and beauty 
of the colouring. 


Todd quotes this sympathetically, adding his own admiration 
of the justness of the moral applications plus some misgivings 
about its appropriateness within an epic.” The writer was no 
doubt better read in Homer and Vergil than many later readers 
of Milton. He does not leave the allegory with disappointment 
over Milton’s failure to sustain his artistic imagination in 
Coleridge’s sense. He looked rather for fine and just invention 
and he found it, and for him it fitted in perfectly with the 
“uninvented ” part, that which was in itself great as a part 
of Christian truth. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


? The Poetical Works of John Milton (London, 1801), I, 89-91. 








IRISH MYTH AND THE PLOT OF ULYSSES 
By Howarp Emerson Rocers 


1 


. 


Such a “universalist” as Joyce set out to be must work 
within the frame of myth. The removal of environmental limi- 
tations of traditional forms of narrative, with the need it 
engenders for sustaining action on several new planes of mean- 
ing, releases a complication of relationships and interrelation- 
ships that may be organically integrated only through the force 
of myth. The essential function of the myth in the work of 
universality, then, is to organize relationships, to systematize. 
The artist himself becomes perforce adherent to the ordered 
laws dramatized in his myth; he cannot indulge in irresponsible 
intuitions. Thus, while Blake was visionary he was anything 
but impulsive, and Joyce, whose Ulysses is often developed 
through the mystic “ stream of consciousness,” was actually a 
careful dialectician. 

The structure, or fundamental plan of a work, conforms to 
the shape of the myth that exerts formal discipline upon it. The 
Homeric parallel does not satisfy. the demands of this formal 
discipline as the myth of Ulysses. In what significant way is 
Buck Mulligan Antinous? How does Mr. Deasy contribute to 
the public wisdom as wise Nestor? Leopold Bloom may indeed 
be Odysseus to Molly’s Calypso, but what they talk about is 
metempsychosis. As the book progresses, the Homeric associ- 
ations move more and more in a direction of their own, away 
from the themes and inner seriousness which make for the 
vitality of the work. These discrepancies need not be enlarged 
upon; they have been generally remarked by critics of Joyce 
before this. 

Tt has been suggested that a map of Dublin is as necessary 
to an understanding of Ulysses as a copy of Homer. Of this 
George Moore remarked: “the Germans are sending over 
professors of English to trace out the imaginary itinerary of 
Joyce’s imaginary Mr. Bloom through the different pubs he is 
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supposed to have visited. They all miss the one Joyce liked.” * 
They missed, as well, the intention of a symbolist and epiphan- 
ist; for the wanderings of Bloom are no more to be guessed at 
in terms of itinerary than are Dante’s. More pertinent for 
study are the numerous allusions to Irish gods, heroes, saints, 
politicians and literary figures that populate every chapter of 
the book, for all of these are characters in Joyce’s personal myth. 
The fact is that Ulysses contains two myths, the Homeric and 
the Irish. The functional one is Irish, and has been so diffused 
in the body of narrative that no critic of Joyce has perceived 
it up to this time. As opposed to this internal myth, the 
Homeric references are external in nature. They cannot be 
properly regarded as myth at all, since they serve technical and 
not symbolic ends. Taken as a whole, they impose a necessary 
external unity upon the dissociated appearance of the details 
of the inner myth. Taken in their parts, they provide clues 
to the Irish meaning in the various chapters of the book. 
Irish mythology has never been correlated in the sense that 
the Greek has. No geneology of gods and heroes has been 
arranged from its contradictory mass of material; embarrassing 
inconsistencies of legend have not been pruned away. There 
has been some organization into cycles: the Mythological Cycle 
centers about the Tuatha de Danaan and is, in part, Indo- 
European in origin; the aristocratic Red Branch (Ulster) Cycle 
centers about Cu Chulainn and originated some time before 
the Christian era; the popular Fenian Cycle centers about 
Find MacCumhaill (Finn MacCool), his son Oisin (Ossian) , 
and his grandson Oskar, and is ascribed to the third century; 
there are various fragmentary cycles of the traditional kings, 
and legendary lives of the Irish saints.” No unifying hierarchy 
connects the cycles, a fact which largely explains Joyce’s dual 
myth. The personages of one rarely appear in others, although 
Mananaan MacLir, making exuberant reappearances from 
epoch to epoch as a figure of greater or lesser importance, is a 
conspicuous exception. In the saints’ legends there is also 


10. S. J. Gogarty, As I was Going Down Sackville Street (New York, 1937), 
p. 84. 

2A well-edited arrangement of the Cycles is Cross and Slover’s Ancient Irish 
Tales (New York), 1936). The editors take, however, a euhemeristic rather than 
a mythic position on origins. 
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evidence of an unusually tolerant assimilation of pagan heroes 
into the new order. Conn and Cormac are resurrected, and 
Oisin, son of Find, reappears to defend paganism in a famous 
debate with St. Patrick: ‘“ Oisin with Patrick. Faunman he 
met in Clamart woods, brandishing a winebottle.” (197)* And 
Mongan, who as Finn Again, is the central mythic figure of 
both Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, was smuggled into heaven 
hidden under the cloak of St. Columba. 

Joyce selected his mythic materials chiefly from the Fenian 
and Mythological cycles, but nearly all the important figures 
of every cycle are named somewhere in the pages of Ulysses. 
The additional presence of church fathers, heresiarchs, and con- 
temporary figures, with a setting of modern Dublin for all of 
them, permits the myth, at once ancient and coeval, to exist 
simultaneously on levels as widely separated as the epical and 
sociological. 

In view of his extensive use of Irish tradition, the popular 
fable of Joyce’s anti-Celticism can hardly be sustained. Though 
the author of Ulysses preferred harsh, rational suns to a mystic 
Twilight, he was no less a part of that brilliant insular move- 
ment, the Irish Renaissance, than Yeats and Lady Gregory. In 
fact, he must be considered its culmination; he tried for and 
accomplished far more with myth than they did. Their inten- 
tion was dramatic restatement of single myths, dedicated to 
the political end of Irish independence. Joyce was more uni- 
versal than they; he sought a myth that would be, for him, the 
synthesis of all Irish myth. Therefore, he was influenced not 
by artists but by scholars and translators, and of these particu- 
larly three: the English celticist, Alfred Nutt; the German 
artist-scholar, Kuno Meyer; and the French celticist, Henri de 
Jubainville. 

De Jubainville wrote a study that compared Irish, Greek and 
Vedic myth.* A translation was published in Dublin in 1903. 
Joyce, who was teaching school at the time on Dalkey, later 
recalled the book thus: “ Mr Best came forward, amiable, 
towards his colleague. ... I was showing him Jubainville’s 


* Page-numbers in parentheses refer to the Modern Library edition of Ulysses 
(New York, 1934). 

*M. H. A. de Jubainville, The Irish Mythological Cycle and Celtic Mythology, 
tr. by R. I. Best (Dublin, 1903). Now back in print. 
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book.” (184) The Frenchman made many comparisons with 
details from the Odyssey. He dwelt elaborately on the idea 
of metempsychosis, as Joyce was to do, treating his matter as 
original nature-myth and discarding euhemeristic identifica- 
tions as far as possible. He viewed the wars between the 
Tuatha de Danaan and the Fomorians not as historic struggles 
between the Irish and the northern invaders, but as conflicts 
of day and night, of spring and winter, of life and death and, 
ethically, of good and evil. Joyce made extensive use of these 
aspects of mythic conflict; he combined them at last in a 
Sinbad epithet: “ Darkinbad the Brightdaylor.” (722) 

Shortly before Jubainville’s translation appeared, an even 
more significant work was published: Meyers’ translation of 
The Voyage of Bran and Nutt’s essay on the Happy Other- 
world, in two volumes.’ This book presents strongest evidence 
as Joyce’s chief reference in creating the structure of Ulysses. 

The imrama, or Travel Tales, develop from a literary tradi- 
tion extending in record before the year 1000 and concerning 
events indefinitely older. The Bran is the most complete and 
perhaps the oldest of these tales. In it, Bran encounters Mana- 
naan, as the sea-god rides the waves to Caintigern and the con- 
ceiving of Mongan. There are five stories of Mongan in Meyers’ 
appendix and additional notes, composing a ‘ Mongan cycle.’ 
This cycle is not only the epicenter of Joyce’s myth, but also 
provides the exterior situation of Ulysses between Leopold 
Bloom, his wife Molly, and Blazes Boylan.’ The Bran, however, 
was impractical for Joyce’s purpose, being only a fraction as 
long as the Odyssey and not nearly so rich in character and 
incident. 

Nutt’s philosophic essay was written with the same universal 
mythic viewpoint as Jubainville’s, and in fact, contains a good 
deal of identical material. Most of the ancient Irish myths, 
and fragments of myths, are cited in its four hundred pages, 
along with large bodies of comparative myth from classical, 
Jewish, Scandinavian, Iranian and Indian sources. The back- 


5K. Meyer, The Voyage of Bran Son of Febal to the Land of the Living, and 
A. Nutt, An Essay Upon the Irish Vision of the Happy Otherworld and the Celtic 
Doctrine of Rebirth (London, 1895). 

®°Mr. Arthur Hutson, of the University of California, pointed out this conclusive 
argument for the existence of the Mongan myth in Ulysses. 
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ground of the Bran is explored and the conception of the Happy 
Otherworld exhaustively investigated. Most importantly, Mon- 
gan and the Celtic doctrine of reincarnation are treated in 
relation to each other. Nutt’s analysis of the myths of Dionysus 
and Osiris are not so important to Ulysses as they were to be to 
Finnegans Wake, when Joyce had sufficiently elaborated his 
conception of the archetypal myth, but they foreshadow the 
future work. And Joyce, though in a different spirit, echoes 
Nutt’s search for an Irish hell: ‘“‘ —He can find no trace of hell 
in ancient Irish myth, Haines said, amid the cheerful cups. The 
moral idea seems lacking, the sense of destiny, of retribution.” 
(245) 

These two books, and three authors, merit more detailed 
study in relation to Joyce’s work than they can receive here. 
In this outline the principle emphasis must be on the nature of 
Joyce’s structure, with its sources only indicated at salient 
points. 

2 


The Martello tower, at the beginning of the first section of 
Ulysses, is first of all the Vedantic navel: “ —Billy Pitt had 
them built, Buck Mulligan said, when the French were on the 
sea. But ours is the omphalos.” (9) It is to Stephen, in 
addition, the symbol of the phenomenon that unites the indi- 
vidual with his first beginning. “ Our grandam which we are 
all linked up with by successive anastomosis of navelcords .. .” 
(385) The tower overlooks another symbol of cyclic change, 
the sea. But as Stephen stands on the tower he is a spurious 
Telemachus. Though he is the younger, Bloom the elder to 
come, they support a loose Homeric analogy vital to neither, 
and both are Ulysses. Their fates are involved, but Stephen 
seeks no father and Bloom will slay no suitor. The real analogy 
is more subtle than that: though it is morning, the beginning 
of the journey and the birthing of a world, Stephen is standing 
on a Tower of the Dead. 

A tower of death which is at the same time a tower of birth, 
or genesis, occurs many times in Irish myth and is, in fact, 
common to the early stages of all mythologies. Caesar records 
that the Gauls, Southern Celts, claimed descent from Dis Pater, 
the god of death (equivalent to the Hindu Dyus Patir), and 
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reckoned time by nights rather than days. Likewise, Joyce 
chose to open his book with a symbol of end in beginning, and 
he reverts to it frequently. In a genesis-myth from the Irish 
Book of Nennius, with which he shows acquaintance, the sons 
of Mile set out from Spain with their followers: 


Our own flag to the fore, none of your Henry Tudor’s harps, no, 
the oldest flag afloat, the flag of the province of Desmond and 
Thomond, three crowns on a blue field, the three sons of Milesius. 
(322) 


The three sons reach a tower of glass set in the sea. In a 
barque of this same symbolic material, Death comes for the 
high king in the legend of Connla. The voyagers see beings on 
the ramparts, quasi homines, and hail them, but get no answer, 
for these are eidola, shadows. In attempting afterward to land 
on the mainland, all the Milesians are drowned but thirty, and 
these become the ancestors of the Irish race. 

In direct references to the death-tower, Joyce uses his symbol 
flexibly; it is not only definitive, but answers as well to the 
shifting viewpoints of relationship: 

In Inisfail the Fair [Ireland] there lies a land, the land of the holy 
Michan. There rises a watchtower beheld of men afar. There sleep 


the mighty dead as in life they slept, warriors and princes of great 
renown. (290) 


Bloom considers methods of burial and asks, “ Where is that 
Parsee tower of silence? ” (113) and Stephen, exiled, broods: 
“ He has the key. I will not sleep there when this night comes. 
A shut door of a silent tower entombing their dead bodies . . .” 
(45) 

But the tower in the Telemachus chapter is surrounded with 
morbidity; Stephen’s view is darkened and embittered by his 
mother’s death: 


The ring of bay and skyline held a dull green mass of liquid. A 
bowl of white china had stood by her deathbed holding the green 
sluggish bile which she had torn up from her rotting liver by fits 
of loud groaning vomiting. (7) . .. A cloud began to cover the 
sun slowly, shadowing the bay in deeper green. (11) 


The true identity of Telemachus on the tower may be at least 
reasonably hypotheticated. It is necessary to inspect two other 


5 
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types of tower involved in the myth of Ulysses. The first of 
these is related to the Fomorians, a race of grim giants, goat- 
headed and otherwise deformed, the hosts of night, winter and 
eternal death. They are the evil-principle of Irish myth and 
were opposed by the Tuatha de Danaan, the people of Dana 
and the warriors of light, the good-principle, who defeated them 
in the second battle of Mag Tured (Moytura) in a pagan classic 
of man’s redemption. 

According to the Book of Leinster, Conann, son of Febar, 
one of the Fomorian chiefs, lived in a tower now euhemeristi- 
cally located on Tor Island of Cetne. He oppressed the sons 
of Nemed until raided by Fergus leth-derg.’ A tenth century 
lay ascribed to Eochaid Ua Flainn gives substantially the same 
account. The cruelest oppression practiced by the Fomorians 
against the Nemedians was an exacted tribute of two-thirds 
of the milk, the corn, and the children of Ireland each year. 
The levy was collected at Mag Cetne, “the same plain,” that 
is, where all life goes, on the Samhain, first day of winter and 
the death of the year. Joyce’s reference here runs: 


And there rises a shining palace whose crystal glittering roof is 
seen by mariners who traverse the extensive sea in barks . . . and 
thither come all herds and fatlings and first fruits of that land for 
O’Connor Fitzsimon takes toll of them, a chieftain descended from 
chieftains. Thither the extremely large wains bring foison of the 
fields ... And by that way wend the herds innumerable . . . (289) 


Jubainville records that Keating, a seventeenth-century Irish 
historian, deplored the excessiveness of Conann’s tax and pre- 
ferred the account of an old woman who went about Ireland 
collecting “three measures of cream, of fine wheat, and of 
butter ” from each household, which was later delivered to 
Conann’s tower. Such an old woman appears at the tower, at 
breakfast, and the comparison is irresistable: 


An old woman came foreward and stood at Stephen’s elbow ... 
He watched her pour into the measure and thence into the jug rich 
white milk, not hers . . . She poured again a measureful and a 
tilly. (15) 


The second tower belonged to the Tuatha de and was located 
in the Brugh, one of many names for the Tir na nOg, the 


7 de Jubainville, pp. 64-67. 
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Irish Happy Otherworld. The Brugh is described as a place 
where three trees grew fruit in all seasons, where pork and 
liquor existed in never failing supply, and where no one ever 
died.* Aengus, son of the Dagda, himself a Tuatha de chieftain, 
won it from his father through exercise of dialectic. According 
to the Book of Leinster, he pleaded to occupy it for a day and 
a night. But when the Dagda attempted to repossess his 
property, Aengus claimed that since all time is made of a day 
and a night endlessly repeated, his father had ceded it forever. 
Stephen is identified many times as Aengus; Buck Mulligan 
hails him: “ Come, wandering Aengus of the birds.” (212) 
The epithet is Yeats’, and the first two lines in his The Harp of 
Aengus (1906) are: 


Edain came out of Midhir’s hill and lay 
Beside young Aengus in his tower of glass. 


Structurally, then, the tower archetype defines the two axes 
of inner myth-meaning in Ulysses by the opposites of birth and 
death and of good and evil, whose main themes become, re- 
spectively, Stephen’s search for self-recognition and the con- 
flict between idealist and citizen. This conflict is also present 
in Stephen’s personality. He is Aengus, the uncorruptible 
idealist, but he also feels within himself the stirrings of a 
momentous evil, the Hamlet-sense of dire, unreleased potenti- 
ality: “ Fed and feeding brains about me... and in my mind’s 
darkness a sloth of the underworld . . . shifting her dragon scaly 
folds.” (26) Telemachus, son of Odysseus, in himself inade- 
quate to express this structure, adumbrates Aengus, son of the 
Dagda, in whose person are combined the two streams of good 
and evil. 

Stephen is remorseful on the tower; he is tormented by 
thoughts of his dead mother, “ her wasted body .. . her breath 
bent over him with mute, secret words, a faint odor of wetted 
ashes.” (12) At breakfast, he is secretly devoured by Lady 
Macbeth’s dream of guilt: “They wash and tub and scrub. 
Agenbite of inwit. Yet here’s a spot.” (17) This jesuitical 
agenbite is carried over into the Nestor chapter, where the 
meaning of what has been considered the most anomalous 


® Voyage of Bran, I, p. 212. 
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section of Ulysses, is clarified by passages from a life of Saint 
Columbanous. The constant intrusion of the saints into a more 
ancient mythic background is not surprising, considering 
Joyce’s Catholic education: 


And now the poor mother realizes that her dream is coming true. 
Her boy is going forth from the warmth, and love, and tenderness 
of her care to the frightful austerities that make up the life of a 
saint . . . With a passionate cry she throws herself across the 
threshold of the door to bar her son’s egress. But in vain. Over her 
prostrate body he steps forth. 


Joyce’s reference seems to be direct: 


His mother’s prostrate body the fiery Columbanus in holy zeal 
bestrode. (28) 


The saint left his mother to attend the school of Sinell, wise 
teacher of saints, at Lough Erne. He left the school to suffer 
the White Martyrdom, exile, for 


like another Abraham he heard the command: eai de terra tua et de 
cognatione tua .. . Twice already the Master had called him, and 
each time he had answered: ‘I am here, Lord.’ ... But one thing 
yet remained—his country; and this, too, he was ready to give up 
when the third ‘ Call’ came in the night. . .2° 


Again there is a reference in Ulysses: 


You were going to do wonders, what? Missionary to Europe after 
fiery Columbanus. Fiacre and Scotus on their creepystools in heaven 
spilt from their pintpots, loudlatinlaughing: Euge! Euge! (43) 


The desertion of the mother, the training in sainthood, the 
martyrdom white or red, is not an uncommon legendary pattern, 
though sometimes, as in Columcille’s case, exile was not self- 
elected but imposed by the confessor. 

Here the loss of the mother, the school, the impending exile, 
is the pattern of Stephen’s own life as it was, in fact, of Joyce’s 
during 1903 and 1904. Mr. Deasy thus stands between two 
climactic events and so assumes his proper identity not as 
Nestor, the wise centaur, some of whose characteristics he 
roguishly assumes, but as Sinell, wise trainer of saints. What he 


®H. Concannon, Life of Saint Columban (Dublin, 1915), p. 26. 
1° Ibid., p. 96. 
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teaches is the necessity of exile from Ireland, for he stands as 
the representative of priest and king for Stephen, the anathe- 
mas of Blake, “ The imperial British State . . . and the holy 
Roman catholic and apostolic church.” (22) 

On Sandymount strand there is a return to the omphalic 
motif that opened the book. “The cords of all link back, 
strandentwining cable of all flesh.” (39) The omphalos is a 
node to which the narrative of Ulysses continually reverts. 
Stephen gropes blindly along the beach, eyes closed, seeking 
the adiaphane, “the very short space of time through very 
short times of space” (38) through which he hopes to pene- 
trate to the mysteries and achieve the self-recognition that 
represents philosophical rebirth. “ Am I walking into eternity 
along Sandymount strand?” (38) The effort is a symbolical 
one to plunge beyond the barriers of mortality, birth and death, 
in “ undiminished personality.” Failure to find realization is 
defined in the symbol of the drowned man with “ leprous nose- 
hole snoring to the sun” (51), and in the Yorick epitaph of 
the self-unknowing organism: “ Ah, poor dogsbody.” (47) Nor 
is the drowning death reserved to the dead. Stephen perceives 
it in his sister Dilly: 

She is drowning. Agenbite. Save her. Agenbite. All against us. 


She will drown me with her, eyes and hair. Lank coils of seaweed 
hair around me, my heart, my soul. Salt green death. (240) 


Each of the three sections of Ulysses is climaxed by Stephen’s 
failure to achieve the quest toward which his myth directs him. 
In the Proteus chapter he is mocked in his own omphalic terms: 
“God becomes man becomes fish becomes barnacle goose be- 
comes featherbed mountain.” (51) 

In the beginning of the Proteus chapter, Stephen seeks truth 
in terms of the ineluctable modality, form of forms. But are 
absolutes normal to the human mind, to whom the subjective 
view of an object is seldom twice the same? Does it not per- 
ceive rather in protean terms of ideas, sensations, memories, 
and associations, constantly changing? As the hero of the 
terrors, moods and humorous capriciousness of the inner view, 
Mananaan MacLir emerges dramatically from the sea: “ They 
are coming, waves. The whitemaned seahorses, champing, 
brightwindbridled, the steeds of Mananaan.” (39) This is the 
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great shape-shifter of Irish myth. In the Silva Gadelica, as he 
moves about Ireland, he takes on new mischievous identities 
in each different place; he is the Kern of O’Donnell in Bally- 
shannon; he is Duartane O’Duartane in Shane mac an iarla’s 
house; he is Ellach-of-the-kings in Leinster; he is a conjurer 
before Teigue O’Kelly; and he is the bowman of Sligo, Gille 
de (the Bad Servant) ,"* but in every case giving himself away 
by the splash of puddlewater in his shoes. In an older and 
sterner day he was perhaps that powerful sea-god whose wrath 
broke down the Celtic dykes in Holland. He is also suspected 
to have been canonized as the christian St. Michael. But in 
the Bran he is the lord of Mag Mon, the Happy Otherworld 
of the poem. He appears in Ulysses as ubiquitously as in the 
cycles of Irish myth. His is the province of all changes, includ- 
ing those between life and death. His effect upon the modali- 
ties is immediate. Stephen becomes aware of the possibility of 
mixed identities: “On the night of the seventeenth of Febru- 
ary 1904 the prisoner was seen by two witnesses. Other fellow 
did it: other me” (42). He remembers Kevin Egan who 
escaped the British disguised as a bride (44); he recalls the 
pretenders of Irish history (46). And the burlesque aspect of 
the later, degenerated times of the god are not neglected: 
The secret panel beside the chimney slid back and in the recess 
appeared ... Haines! Which of us did not feel his flesh creep? He 
had a portfolio full of Celtic literature in one hand, in the other a 
phial marked Poison ... Yes, it is true. I am the murderer of 
Samuel Childs ... what way would I be resting at all, he muttered 
thickly, and I tramping Dublin this while back with my share of 
songs and himself after me the like of a soulth or a bullawurrus? 
. .. The seer raised his hand to heaven, murmuring: the vendetta 
of Mananaan. (405) 
3 

The second section of the book begins in another part of 
Dublin, and introduces a new set of characters with quite dif- 
ferent interests. Joyce’s central myth, however, moves smoothly 
on to its consummation. Stephen, like Bran, has encountered 


Mananaan. In reply to the rebirth of Finn that is to result, 
Leopold Bloom and his wife discuss metempsychosis. 


11S. H. O'Grady, “ Donnell’s Kern,” Silva Gadelica (London, 1892), p. 311. 
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Who’s he when he’s at home? . . . Some people believe, he said, 
that we go on living in another body after death, that we lived 
before. They call it reincarnation. That we all lived before on the 
earth thousands of years ago or on some other planet. They say 
we have forgotten it. Some say they remember their past lives. (64) 


Irishmen of the Renaissance were especially proud of the 
chief philosophical connection between their Celtic race and 
the most civilized of the ancient western nationalities. Both 
Nutt and Jubainville discuss the historical references to this 
belief among the Greeks and Romans, and Alexander Poly- 
histor is quoted to the effect that Pythagoras himself was a 
disciple of the Galatians (Asia Minor Celts) .”° 

Joyce makes use of two humorous aspects of rebirth, both 
quoted in the Bran. Valerius noted of the Gauls that “ money 
loans are given to be repaid in the next world, because they 
hold men’s souls to be immortal.” ** And Stephen recalls that 
he owes a debt: “ You owe it. Wait, Five months. Molecules 
all change. I am other I now. Other I got pound .. .” (187) 
Diodorus of Sicily also wrote of the druids: “Some cast letters 
upon the funeral pile, under the belief that the dead will read 
them in the next world.** And Leopold Bloom considers going 
to “heaven by water. Perhaps I will without writing. Come 
as a surprise . . . He lifted his brown hat, saluting Paddy 
Dignam.” (98) 

Parnell, the great Irish leader, is recalled many times, with- 
out ever actually reappearing. The cabman affirms that “ Dead 
he wasn’t. Simply absconded somewhere. The coffin they 
brought over was full of stones. He changed his name to de 
Wet, the Boer general.” (633) Earlier, Hynes and Mr. Power 
had discussed his second coming: 


—Some say he is not in that grave at all. That the coffin was 
filled with stones. That one day he will come again. Hynes shook 
his head.—Parnell will never come again, he said. He’s there, all 
that was mortal of him. Peace to his ashes. (111) 


Bloom, the citizen, considers a more practical return: “ Have 
a gramophone in every grave or keep it in the house. After 


12 Voyage of Bran, II, 107. 
18 Tbid., 109. 
14 Tbid., 108. 
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dinner on a Sunday. Put on poor old greatgrandfather.” (112) 

The man in the brown mackintosh appears, “ the lover of a 
lady who is dead” (327), who is thirteenth at the graveside, 
“death’s number.” (108) Later, he passes unscathed before 
the trampling hooves of the viceroy’s horses and is finally laid 
to rest again in a newspaper obituary as “ M’Intosh and 
several others ” (632). His condition of ghostliness foreshadows 
the atmosphere of Stephen’s digression on Shakespeare, in 
which the ghost of the father-King is held to be the living 
Shakespeare, and Hamlet the ghost of the Bard’s son Hamnet, 
who died in infancy. 


The depot, beyond the barrier of death, where the dead went 
and from which they returned to life again if circumstances 
warranted, the Happy Otherworld, lay far over the western 
horizon. It had many names, but was most typically called the 
Tir na nOg, or Land of the Young. Its characteristics, regard- 
less of the variety of names, were always the same. The under- 
sea paradise of Mananaan MacLir, the Mag Mon, was, for 
example, much the same place as Aengus’ Brugh: 


Sea-horses glisten in summer 

As far as Bran has stretched his glance; 
Rivers pour forth a stream of honey 
In the land of Mananaan son of Ler.® 


Mananaan MacLir reappears in the Scylla and Charybdis 
chapter as the symbol of metempsychotic as well as all other 
changes. Immediately afterward, Stephen states the condition 
of his search, the chief odyssey of Ulysses, though there are 
many minor ones: “ But I, entelechy, am I by memory because 
under everchanging forms.” (187) Entelechy here is that self- 
realization which results when there is accomplished the pro- 
gression from potential being to realized being. Stephen seeks 
his Aristotelian goal beyond birth and death, equivalent barriers 
to man’s ultimate perception of himself. His weapon is memory, 
by which he hopes to recall something of the everchanging 
forms that will reassure him with proof of the omphalic suc- 
cession, or as Bloom says, “ that we all lived before . . . they 


15 Voyage of Bran, I, 18. 
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say we have forgotten it. Some say that they remember their 
past lives.” 

Mongan—the son by contract of the god Mananaan MacLir 
—is the mythic hero who expresses this search for entelechy, 
or integration, in both Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, the arche- 
type of Stephen’s speculative projections of himself into the 
personalities of others. For Mongan had transcended the in- 
eluctable and knew himself as Finn Again. And as such he had 
additional importance for Joyce in being not the son of his 
father. A brief recapitulation of his myth and his connection 
with Finn may not be out of order here— 

Finn was the leader of a fian, a band of warriors who were 
either mercenaries or militia drafted from among a people sub- 
jugated by invaders. The hero of the cycle that bears his 
name, he was the traditional defender of his people against 
the Lochlanns, the invading Danes. Some tales place him in 
the service of Conn the Hundred Fighter. Tighernach, an 
eleventh century annalist, places his death in 274 a.d. A lake 
was diverted from its course, and Finn’s grave was dug in its 
bed. There was a promise that the hero would rise again to 
defend his people, if needed. 

Long afterward, an Irish Chieftain, Fiachna, was likewise 
engaged in resisting the Lochlanns. The invaders had brought 
with them an unusual weapon in the form of venemous sheep, 
and havoc was great among the unprepared defenders. Mana- 
naan MacLir’s price for destroying the sheep, by contract in 
some tales with the husband and in others with the wife, was 
that he should lie with Fiachna’s wife, Caintigern. However, 
the shapeshifter promised to assume the form of the husband, 
to avoid scandal. All contracts being fulfilled, in due time there 
was born to Caintigern a child who went under the name of 
Mongan MacFiachna. But Mongan knew that he was not his 
father’s son and that he was, as well, the rebirth of the hero 
Finn; that point is the dramatic focus of one of the tales in 
the “ Mongan cycle.” ** 

Mongan, as Finn Again, is not only the man who knew the 


16“ A Story from which it is inferred that Mongan was Find MacCumaill, and 
the Cause of the Death of Fothad Airgdech,” reprinted bilingually in The Voyage 
of Bran, I, 45. 
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nature of his own relationship with eternity, he is, as well, the 
return of the Viconian superhero, the “ visible symbol of the 
heroic consciousness of the race” that mass-personality from 
whose cyclic reappearance the successive birth, growth and 
death of human societies is deduced, in the Scienza Nuova. 
And as the symbol of Stephen’s odyssean search for entelechy, 
he is a Jungean hero, the objective aspect of the individual’s 
quest for integration, which will be discussed presently. 

A result of the complete integration of myth into structure 
in Ulysses is that while references to Finn and other persons 
of traditional Irish myth are casually scattered throughout 
Ulysses, they occur much of the time without immediate con- 
nection and simulate mere literary ornament. This is in con- 
trast to the overt nature of the Homeric references. Yet it is 
the organized material which is inconsistent and misleading, 
and that which appears diffused and unorganized is both 
consistent and organic. 


This second section of Ulysses appears impregnated with 
minor Fenian references; it is hard to resist even the more 
questionable allusions. Oisin and Oskar evidence themselves 
from time to time, but the name of Mangan appears only once, 
as the name of the former owner of a shop in Dublin. However, 
before this fact is rejected as irrelevant, it must be considered 
that Circe is only mentioned once, through a slip of the tongue, 
and that Calypso only appears once, as the H. M. S. Calypso. 
There are references to the Danes: “ Galleys of the Lochlanns 
ran here to beach...” (46), and to slaughtered sheep: “ Flayed 
glasseyed sheep hung from their haunches, sheepsnouts bloody- 
papered snivelling nosejam on sawdust.” (168) And even 
Bloom relates himself to the Fenian legend: “ Yes. Inishturk. 
Inishbark. Inishboffin. At their joggerfry. Mine. Slieve 
Bloom.” (58) This Mount Bloom is the Slieve Blod which in 
many of Kuno Meyers’ translations is Finn’s headquarters 
and hunting-ground. 

All the cyclicities of the book, and its various themes of the 
revolt of the individual, have been introduced by the end of 
the Hades chapter. The mythic emphasis of the structure there- 
fore subsides, although its allusions still crowd the pages. In 
the Lestrygonians chapter, where Bloom is appalled by the 
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frightful bestiality of the diners at Burton’s, it cannot really 
be said that the internal reference to the Fomorians is more 
important than the Lestrygonian index. But thematically the 
Fomorians indicate a return to the Tuatha de Danaan opposi- 
tion and the ethical duality that presents itself shortly in the 
contest between Leopold Bloom and the Citizen. 


+ 


As myth subsides, literary parody rises to take its place 
roughly from the middle of the second section of Ulysses through 
the open of the Sun chapter in the third section. This aspect 
of Joyce’s art, his “ personal artifice,’ deserves more considera- 
tion than it will receive here. It has often been criticized either 
as pedantic or as a superficial display of tour-de-force. It is 
always more than that. In the Nausicaa chapter, for example, 
parody is used to contrast Bloom’s self-deceptive dreams with 
cruel reality, for the style is that of Beaufoy’s Matcham’s 
Masterstroke which, alas for Bloom, is to be not his but Blazes 
Boylan’s. 

The welter of Celtic parody in the Cyclops chapter, the styles 
of which range from the Tochmare Emire to J. M. Synge, de- 
velops the giganticism preliminary to the vast displosion of 
the Circe chapter. However, the one-eyed giant personified by 
the Citizen is not Polyphemus. The Homeric giant is not 
capable of symbolizing the ethical contest between the char- 
acters involved. He exists as an index to Balor bale-beim-necla, 
Balor of the Mighty Blows, a giant chief of the dark Fomorians, 
still referred to in Ireland in the phrase of the evil eye, the 
suil Baloir. The power of his eye was deadly, and it was 
covered between battles by a great lid so heavy that several 
warriors could lift it only with difficulty. Krappe, in his Balor 
of the Evil Eye, notes several forms of the legend, but in the 
oldest sun-myth form, as cited by Jubainville, Balor was slain 
by his grandson Lug, who struck him in the eye with the 
“ solar Stone” (the sun) at the second battle of Mag Tured, 
between the Fomorians and the Tuatha de. The Citizen suffers 
a roughly parallel fate: 


Begob he drew his hand and made a swipe and let fly. Mercy of 
God the sun was in his eyes or he’d have left him for dead. (377) 
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Even in the Oxen of the Sun chapter, where its form is most 
artificial and it is considered most dispensible, parody serves 
many purposes. Its styles, ranging from Anglo-Saxon to the 
drunken incoherences which directly precede the Circe chapter, 
rehearse not only the embryonic growth but also the life-cycle 
of Mrs. Purefoy’s ninth child, born that night, who, like all 
life, will “‘ Wail, batten, sport, clip, clasp, sunder, dwindle, die.” 
(387) The bull is a fertility symbol primarily, but there is an 
aggregation of other bulls. The parable of “ An Irish bull in an 
English Chinashop ” (393) anticipates such Joycean creations 
of the future as “ The Mookse and the Gripes.” Here, too, 
Stephen, “ bullockbefriending bard,” meets Leopold Bloom, 
bullock-pitying citizen. 


5 


Ultimately, it is the interior mythic structure, the Irish one, 
that gives the climactic chapter of Ulysses its meaning, and 
liberates the plot of the book. The crisis is announced by the 
appearance of Mananaan MacLir, this time in the shape of 
A. E.: 


(In the cone of the searchlight behind the coalscuttle, ollave, holy- 
eyed, the bearded figure of Mananaan MacLir broods, chin on knees. 
He rises slowly. A cold seawind blows from his druid mantle. About 
his head writhe eels and elvers.. He is encrusted with weeds and 
shells. His right hand holds a bicycle. pump. His left hand grasps 
a huge crayfish by its two talons.) 


MANANAAN MACLIR 


(With a voice of waves.) Aum Hek! Wal! Ak! Lub! Mor Ma! 
White yoghin of the Gods. Occult pimander of Hermes Trisme- 
gistos. (With a voice of whistling seawind.) Punarjanam patsypun- 
jaub! I won’t have my leg pulled. It has been said by one: beware 
the left, the cult of Shakti. (With a cry of stormbirds). Shakti, 
Shiva! Dark hidden Father! (He smites with his bicycle pump 
the crayfish in his left hand. On its cooperative dial glow the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. He wails with the vehemence of the ocean.) 
Aum! Baum! Pyjaum! I am the light of the homestead, I am the 
dreamery creamery butter. (499) 


“Aum” is the Sanscrit letter of all-knowledge, used by 
Joyce in such phrases as “oomb, all-wombing tomb,” (48) 
and representing the omphalos. Hermes Trismegistos is another 
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name for “ Thoth, god of libraries, a birdgod, moonycrowned ” 
(191) and a symbol of the Hermetists. The Hermetists were 
originally medieval philosophical alchemists; their society was 
revived in the Dublin of Joyce’s day and both “ ollave, holy- 
eyed ” A. E. and Yeats were members. 


Yogibogeybox in Dawson chambers. [sis unveiled. Their Palibook 
we tried to pawn. Crosslegged under an umbrel umbershoot he 
thrones an Aztec logos, functioning on astral levels . . . The faithful 
hermetists await the light... (189) 


It is at this point that the integrative function of Finn Again 
emerges into plain view. The Hermetists were of great interest 
to Jung, who discusses them at length in his The Integration 
of the Personality. Shakti and Shiva are Jungian symbols used 
to define the mandala, the combination of male and female, or 
of the inner and outer realities, that represents integrated per- 
sonality. The dial on which glow the twelve signs of the zodiac 
is the mandala in one of its commonest forms. 

An undercurrent of Jungian symbology may now be seen to 
have accompanied the more overt appearances throughout 
Ulysses, and as Joyce intended it to, the inner plot of the book 
takes sudden form. The sea is the symbol of the collective 
unconscious, Hamlet is Stephen’s shadow or sinister self. In the 
Ithaca chapter, the exiled Bloom is dubbed “ Noman” who 
“would wander, selfcompelled, to the extreme limit of his 
cometary orbit” (712) and this trait of boundlessness is that 
of Jung’s numen. Serpents, phoenixes, spiders, nets and nixies 
are also Jungian symbols. Jung defines myth itself as the fore- 
most manifestation of the psyche, whose object, integration, is 
precisely Stephen’s object of self-realization. In the course of 
the search, the Hero, in this case Finn Again, is a transition- 
symbol. 

There are influences of other psychologists. Freud is present 
when Leopold Bloom, Henry Flower, reads his letter from 
Martha Clifford with the punctuation of flower-images to con- 
vey its outrageous suggestions (77). Kraft-Ebing may be 
responsible for the masochistic scene between Bloom and Bella 
Cohen. For some reason, Joyce preferred not to acknowledge 
these sources and instead declared a completely spurious debt 
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to the stream-of-consciousness method of Dujardin’s Les Lauri- 
ers sont coupes. He was once taxed with this by Mary Colum: 


* Haven’t you had enough fun with this? Haven’t you pulled enough 
people’s legs? And anyway, why deny your indebtedness to Freud 
and Jung? Isn’t it better to be indebted to great originators like 
that than to—’ He stopped me. A slow fury mounted to his face, 
and he moved irritatedly in his chair. ‘I hate women who know 
anything,’ he said. ‘ No, Joyce, you don’t,’ said I. . . After a few 
minutes of silent anger, a whimsical smile came on his face .. . I 
don’t think he put foreward the Dujardin legend again."* 


Discovered through the Irish myth and the aspect of Jungian 
psychology presented, the relationship between Stephen and 
Bloom takes on a new significance. Their gradual approach to 
each other throughout the book, their narrowly averted meet- 
ings, create a definite pattern of suspense. This is an element 
of plot, and there are others. 

There is a conflict involved. Stephen is solitary, aloof and 
uncompromising, the idealist whose motto is Lucifer’s: non 
serviam. Bloom is friendly and gregarious. He considers the 
problems of man in terms of populations rather than individuals. 
As citizen he is the representative of Stephen’s archetypal 
enemies, the priest and the king. However, notwithstanding 
their basic opposition, they have much in common. Stephen 
has lost his mother, Bloom, his father. Stephen’s remorse of 
conscience is echoed by Bloom: “ Memory! I have sinned! ” 
Stephen is an exile by choice, Bloom by exclusion. He cries out 
in despair the cry that might have been Stephen’s: “ Justice! 
All Ireland versus one!” Even the lesser themes of the book 
involve both of them in inextricable relationship, although 
their meanings are dissimilar for both. Stephen broods in his 
Hamlet hat, but Bloom cheerfully observes the poster of Mrs. 
Bandman Porter who played Hamlet the night before as a 
male impersonator (75). Stephen, watching Haines smile, bit- 
terly recalls an old proverb: “ Horn of a bull, hoof of a horse, 
smile of a Saxon” (24), the three treacheries. Bloom, guiding 
a blind man, reflects that he should lead his charge safely 
“ Behind a bull, in front of a horse.” (178) 

The two finally move together, then, under the influence of 


*7 Mary Colum, Life and the Dream (New York: Doubleday, 1947), pp. 394-5. 
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forces that both attract and repel, and in the Circe chapter 
they become virtually identical. Levin notes a confusion of 
details: 


At the establishment of Bella Cohen, the sorceress who changes 
men into beasts, the two streams of consciousness seem to converge. 
It was Stephen who read in a second-hand book a charm for winning 
a woman’s love, ‘ Nebrakada femininum’ (239), yet it is Bloom 
who hears those mystic words from his wife’s apparition (432). It 
was Bloom who noted at the funeral that Martin Cunningham’s 
sympathetic face was like Shakespeare’s, yet it is now to Stephen 
that Shakespeare appears in the guise of Cunningham . . . The 
incorporeal figments of both minds are strangely matched partners 
in a furious danse macabre .** 


There are even closer affinities than these. Stephen says: “ God, 
the sun, Shakespeare, a commercial traveller, having itself 
traversed in reality itself, becomes that self.” (494) The com- 
mercial traveller is Bloom, deliberately drawn into strange 
company, and finally “ Jewgreek is greekjaw. Extremes meet.” 
(493) Extremes meet, and opposites assimilate each other. 
Why? It is not because Stephen and Bloom, so like and yet so 
unlike, are opposing factors of a single personality in search of 
integration, or to use Stephen’s word for the same thing, ente- 
lechy? The crisis in the Circe chapter is psychic in intent, and 
it presents a definite schizoid character with elements in intro- 
versive retreat into fantasy, aloofness, guilt-ridden asceticism 
and hallucination. 

There are other facts in favor of this conclusion. One is 
that the Odyssey itself is regarded, from one viewpoint, as an 
allegory of the soul. Another is that Gogarty, the Buck Mul- 
ligan of Ulysses, disbelieved as completely as George Moore in 
the real existence of Leopold Bloom: “The Bloom that never 
was on sea or land. He is quite unconvincing, a mere chorus 
to Joyce.” *” 

The structure returns to literary parody in the Eumaeus 
chapter. The journalistic cliches there are calculated to express 
the lethargy that follows psychic storm. There can be no lasting 
truce between the idealist and the citizen, but for the present 
their mutual exhaustion holds them together. 


18 Harry Levin, James Joyce: A Critical Introduction (Norfolk, 1941), pp. 109-10. 
1° Gogarty, op. cit., p. 84. The italics are mine. 
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The astronomical Ithaca chapter, concerning itself with an 
Aquinean relativity of microcosm to macrocosm, accomplishes 
the transition back to myth where the long rhythmic unpunctu- 
ated monologue of Molly Bloom, delivered in the recumbent 
attitude of Gaia-Tellus, the great earth-mother, returns us to 
the cyclic motives of sea and omphalos that opened the book. 
There, as the beginning was defined in terms of death, so here 
the end is discussed in terms of the copulative act preceding 
birth, and the great circle is completed. 

The strong objection to the internal schizoid plot outlined 
here lies in the critical illusion that Stephen and Bloom are 
not really opposites, but a son and a father in search of each 
other. However, this is to gravely misunderstand Stephen’s 
conception of fatherhood: 


—A father, Stephen said, battling against hopelessness, is a 
necessary evil . . . Fatherhood, in the sense of conscious begetting, 
is unknown to man. It is a mystical estate, an apostolic succession, 
from only begetter to only begotten. (204) 


Which is to say that fatherhood is only an incident in the 
omphalic link, and that since a son, in his turn, becomes a 
father, the father and son are consubstantial in an interchange- 
able state. This is the meaning of the references to such 
heresiarchs as Sabellius and Arius. 

This thesis is brilliantly developed in the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis chapter, and with it is combined an unmistakable schizoid 
intention. Stephen identifies the ghost of the father as Shake- 
speare himself (194). He identifies the ghost addressing his 
living son as the living Shakespeare addressing Hamlet, his 
dead son. (186) He identifies Ann Hathaway with the guilty 
queen. (187) In skilfully directed dialectic, Shakespears be- 
comes the prince of the later acts, father consubstantial with 
son: “ Well: if the father who has not a son be not a father 
can the son who has not a father be a son?” (205) The end 
of the arguments brings out quite clearly that the conflict of 
the Shakespearean protagonists is the conflict of the intellect 
of their single creator: 

Judge Eglinton summed up. 


—The truth is midway, he affirmed. He is the ghost and the prince. 
He is all in all—He is, Stephen said. The boy of act one is the 
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mature man of act five. All in all. In Cymbaline, in Othello, he is 
bawd and cuckold. He acts and is acted on. Lover of an ideal or 
a perversion, like Jose he kills the real Carmen. His unremitting 
intellect is the hornmad Iago ceaselessly willing that the moor in 
him shall suffer. (210) 


Can there be a doubt that a similar conflict, the opposite of 
the affinity usually insisted upon, exists between Stephen and 
Bloom? Or any doubt that the nature of the odyssey in 
Ulysses is defined in Stephen’s leavetaking of Shakespeare: 


He found in the world without as actual what was in his world 
within as possible. Maeterlinck says: If Socrates leave his house 
today he will find the sage seated on the doorsteps. If Judas go 
forth tonight it is to Judas his steps will tend. Every life is many 
days, day after day. We walk through ourselves, meeting robbers, 
ghosts, giants, old men, young men, wives, widows, brothers-in- 
love. But always meeting ourselves. (210) 


Even from this quick sketch it may be seen that Joyce’s 
Irish myth is the structural one, and that unlike the external 
Homeric references, it exists not on a single but on several 
levels, inextricable involved with all the relationships concerned 
in the book. All of the principle elements in Ulysses, the inte- 
grative object of the odyssean search, the schizoid conflict 
involving citizen and idealist, the plot which both of these 
develop, the coherence of incidents in the book, even the central 
physical situation, depend upon it for their revelation. And 
judged from this inner myth of Ulysses, a re-evaluation of much 
that has been said about the book is in order. 


Berkeley, California. 














